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to its 49th month of consecutive circulation increases. 








Its new circulation of 2,546,000* actually tops the 


previous November issue by a whopping 





quarter of a million! Who are these new 





Redbook readers? They are Young Adults—the 





biggest of all growth markets—the market that only 





Redbook serves completely and exclusively. No wonder 





the growing’s great at Redbook! 


THE MAGAZINE 
t O O THAT SELLS YOUNG ADULTS... 
THE NEW STATION WAGON SET 








Memo to Media: 


It was one year ago this month that Media/scope 
published its first issue. Art Porter of J. Walter 
Thompson furnished the cover as the author of 
Media/scope's first media buying organization and 
methods story. 


Since that issue Mr. Porter has been followed on 

the cover and technique stories have been brought to 
Media/scope's readers by Bill Dekker of McCann- 
Erickson, Otto Stadelman of Needham Louis and Bror- 
by, Harley Howcott of Fitzgerald Advertising Agency, 
Harold Dobberteen of Bryan Houston, Frank Kemp of 
Compton Advertising, Bill Schink of G. M. Basford 
and Leonard Matthews of Leo Burnett. This is a 
healthy lineup of some of the best advertising minds 
in the country and their thinking. And the thinking 
of others who have important things to say, is being 
vresented to interested readers as part of a planned 
editorial program, the only full and exclusive edi- 
torial service to the important buying interests in 
advertising. 


Approximately 50% of Media/scope is staff-written. 
Each issue gives balanced and comprehensive coverage 
of media subjects. 


Much interest has developed in such subjects as the 
newspaper ROP color stories and the series on the 
regional editions of national magazines. 


Biggest reprint requests were for "All Viewing is 
Local—Network TV," by Erick Lundquist, "What do we 
Really know about Media?" by Dr. E. L. Deckinger, 
"Firm Foundation for Media Evaluation," "The 
Function of the ABC" by Alan Wolcott, and "News- 
paper Spot Growing as Special=-Purpose Medium" by 
Dent Hassinger. 


Other articles serving advertiser and agency inter- 

ests in the various media they use are, "Changes in 

Farm Market Complicate Media Selection," "Medical 

Advertising Media that Reach a Billion Dollar Mar- 

ket," "How Hicks & Greist Build Small-budget TV 
(over) 
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Clients into Big Ones," "Spot Radio Rates Decline," 
"How Thompson Uses Trade Publications..." and "Busi- 
ness Publications Need Trading Up." 


A good example of needed and primary information is 
the "Media of the Missiles Market" in the current 


issue. 


The Media/scope editorial program will be developed 
and improved from month to month, new and additional 
areas of interests for buyers of media being ex- 
plored and exploited continually. 


In order to accelerate this program two competent 
editors are added this month to the editorial staff. 
The first is Harold E. Green as Executive Editor. He 
is stationed in Evanston and his prime responsi- 
bility is the development of editorial material in 
the great middle-western region of the United 

States and Canada. Mr. Green comes from Printer's 
Ink where he served in a similar capacity. The other 
addition is Ephrain A. Lewis, who will be in New 
York and will serve as Associate Editor. Mr. Lewis 
had a similar capacity at Tide Magazine where he was 
a specialist in media subjects. 


On the circulation side Media/scope has gained the 
services of Gardiner Gibbs, who recently was Manager 
of Circulation Mail Sales at the McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company. As Circulation Director of Media/ 
scope he will bring to this magazine the background 
of some 30 years of experience in circulation work. 


This briefly reports what Media/scope has accom- 
plished in it's natal year; Reaffirms its aims to 
provide the best possible material of special inter- 
est to buyers of advertising and nobody else. 


Sincerely, 


CLL 77002 2 


Albert W. Moss 
Advertising Director 


How many times does a reader 


of a business magazine es 


In the case of one business magazine, 77% of its readers 
picked up the magazine two or more times..As many as 22% 
picked up the magazine six or more times before discarding 
or filing it. Only 23°. finished reading their copy in one 
session. 

These findings are from a study conducted for McGraw- 
Hill in which 646 readers of a leading trade magazine sup- 
plied answers about their reading habits. The results of this 
study are presented in Data Sheet #1058.1. Ask your 
McGraw-Hill man for a copy. 

Studies such as this are a continuing program at McGraw- 
Hill . . . all designed to provide a better understanding of 
how good advertising in good business magazines can help 


create more sales. 


VNicGraw:-Hill Publications 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, 
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USE these 3 impressive publications 


“he wiih ADDED IMPACT 


APPLIANCE MANUFACTURER 


coding spckemen for o crear «im NMESE IMPORTANT MARKETS 


ROWTH industry—oil, gas, electric and 


LECTRONIC* appliances 
Radio-TV Receivers ond HiFi 





RADIO, TV AND HI-Fi MANUFACTURING NOW 
GETS SPECIALIZED EDITORIAL AND CIRCULATION 
COVERAGE IN APPLIANCE MANUFACTURER 







ODERN 
RAILROADS 


; 





At NO INCREASE in rates, APPLIANCE MANUFACTURER now 





blankets the entire home appliance and home entertainment manufacturing industry . . . stat+- 
ing with the January, 1958 issue. Now serving an 11 Billion Dollar annual market (8 billion 
appliances—3 billion radio—TV—Hi-Fi). APPLIANCE MANUFACTURER increases its cover- 


age from 15,083 to 17,500 key management, design, engineering, production, assembly, purchas- 
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ing and merchandising readers. 


REACH THIS GREAT GROWTH MARKET IN APPLIANCE MANUFACTURER 





In reaching this Multi-Billion Dollar Market— 

WHY USE THREE WHEN ONE WILL DO? 

In MODERN RAILROADS you impress ALL buying 
influences—the USER—the APPROVER—the BUYER 
















MODERN RAILROADS 


day's leading advertising medium to 
basic railroad industry — with the 
PRESSION POWER that sparks pro 
essive railrooding — the Best in rail- 











lading 


MODERN RAILROADS DELIVERS TWICE AS MANY 
ADVERTISING PAGES PER DOLLAR AS ANY 
OTHER RAILROAD MAGAZINE 

YOUR ADVERTISING DOLLAR BUYS MORE, MUCH MORE, IN MODERN RAILROADS 








NEW MARKET SURVEY GIVES IMPORTANT FACTS 
ON METALLIC RAW MATERIALS AND THE EQUIP- 
MENT THAT FABRICATES THEM 


This study shows that 79.1% of sheet steel—73°; of strip steel —is con- 
sumed by metal forming and fabricating plants. 


MODERN INDUSTRIAL PRESS specializes in this market. 86.9; 


of its readers indicate interest in metallic raw materials. Send for detailed information on this 













ODERN INDUSTRIAL PRESS 


how to’ magazine of FORMING 


H LABRICATING sheet metal row m2 SCHEDULE MODERN INDUSTRIAL PRESS FOR METAL FORMING EQUIPMENT 
pots ond pon: AND RAW MATERIAL ADVERTISING 





new study of the metal forming and fabricating industry . .. send for it today. 
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NOW... 


One Publishing Corporation for all! 


Today, there is new singleness of corporate Starting in 1911, the Buttenheim publish- 


ing interests have grown steadily in both 
pose linking the five magazines and two range and volume. We expect the new 
corporate organization to facilitate closer 


structure and new unity of publishing pur- 


vearbooks shown above. The Buttenheim 


Publishing Corporation has been formed to coordination and sharing of personnel, 


bsorb the three companies which former- plans, and facilities which can only result 


aDdsor t 


ly operated for us in the municipal, school, in still further gains in our service to 


construction and appliance-TV fields. readers and advertisers alike. 


MART @ CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS @ THE AMERICAN CITY e THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVE 
EDUCATIONAL BUSINESS e MUNICIPAL INDEX e AMERICAN SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY 





From the publisher's note book: 








MEDIA/SCOPE 


Serving the media-buying function 


PUBLISHER 
Walter E. Botthot 





EDITORIAL STAFF 


Roger Barton, Editor 


Harold E, Green, Executive Editor THE CREATIVE MEDIA FUNCTION 


Victor G. Morris, Managing Editor 


Ephraim A. Lewis, Associate Edito: , , , , 
‘ \ Swicshelm. 4 Ed Modern practices in media-buying make many demands on 
yveorg? A. Swissheim, Associate Editor , f : 

Irene Gregory, Editorial Assistant both internal and external factors. the nature of which run 
Lincoln W. Mott, Art Director the gamut of human resourcefulness. 


‘ be. I. P. Aleponshh, dee ; ; 
| yh ae Pa — This raises the question: Has the task of media-buying 
re s d e z 

Harry J. Johnson, Research Consultant reached the level of a science in the process of striving for 

proficiency ? The answer is an emphatic YES. The application 


of expert knowledge and technical skill to the media-buying 


BUSINESS STAFF function is as indispensable to this important phase of adver- 
Albert W. Moss, Advertising Director tising operations as it is to copy writing. sales planning. and 
New York— eeneral business management. 

Thomas W. Carr, 

Eastern Advertising Manager Among the many letters | have received from people 
Leonard T. Giarraputo, District Manager advertising is one from my old friend. B. E. Newman. Chicago 
Joseph M. Dunn Jr., District Manager ce i 
— = seles manager. Ladies Home Journal, who states in part: 

| Evanston— : 
William B. Birdsall, We are in an era of conflicting statistics from which 


Western Advertising Manager 


Theodore B. Breskin, District Manager many plausible conclusions can be drawn. We forget some- 
. bres : ge " 

Los ANGELES— times that people view certain programs and read certain 
Don Harway & Co.. newspapers and magazines because there is something in 


Pacific Coast Representative : . : 
them that finds ready access to their minds. A better under- 


J. Brooks Birdsall, Promotion Manager . : : ‘ Sena 
. / standing of these things requires as much study of indi- 
, 

jernard F. Kroeger. Circulation Manager ; : < 
Ressthe Vasher vidual programs. newspapers. and magazines as an agency s 
Advertising Production Manager client gives his raw materials. his manufacturing processes. 


or his packaging. sales. and merchandising problems. Only 
through such study can the advertising message be given the 
EXECUTIVE OFFICERS proper media motivation. 
Walter E. Botthof. Chairman of Board 


C. Laury Botthof, President 
Albert W. Moss. takes its rightful place in the creative scheme of things. 


“When that is done. | think that the media department 


Executive Vice President 
E. L. Botthof, Secretar 
Frank J. Ceithaml, Vice President 
John F. Klatt. Executive Manager bring to light the best experiences of the best minds devoted 


\Ir. Newman hits the nail squarely on the head. and that is 


why MepIA score is so important as a vehicle which will 


to the purchase of space and time. the judicious and scientific 

selection of media. the final step of the long process of 
EDITORIAL AND research, analysis. discussion and, lastly. decision. 
BUSINESS OFFICES 


Pusuiswine & Executive Orrict 
1740 Ridge Avenue scope staff. as well as contributors. will be a challenge to 


The multiplicity of subjects to be covered by the Mep1 





Hollycourt 52400 people at every level of the media-buying function. An advance 
ye 5- : ’ : 
Main Eprrortat & Sates Orrict 
120 —— — demonstrates the inexhaustible fund of constructive articles 
New York 17, New York 
Murray Hill 9-6620 
Paciric Coast OFFICE 
Don Harwav & Co. J} {7- 
1709 W. Eighth St. 
Los Angeles 17, Calif. 
Dunkirk 2-8576 


look at the tentative contents for the February issue again 


that await publication. 
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Extra benefit for LIFE 
advertisers...new 7-day 
closing for black & white 
and 2 color pages 


No national magazine has ever done it . . . until now. 


Effective with the issue of January 6, 1958, LIFE 
initiates a new fast-closing for black-and-white and 
2 color pages—7 days before ‘‘on sale’’ date. This 
service is available at a 10‘, premium to a limited 
number of advertisers in each issue. 


VOR Peal ey 2 


You’ll quickly see the many ways in which this can 
be a big advantage to you—for announcing model 
and price changes . . . for promoting timely merchan- 
dise selection and new products. . . for announcing 
contest winners . . . for listing new dealers and for 
many other situations. 


ng +9 


Inissue after issue, LIFE’s fast-closing picturestories 
build a mood of excitement and urgency for its readers. 
This swift news reporting stimulates LIFE’s readers 

. sets your message in an atmosphere of action... 
and sparks a response unique among major media. 

Now you can make the response work for you in 
new and different ways. 





CLOSING DATE OF LEADING MEDIA 
Black-and-White Pages 


(computed from ‘“‘on sale” date of publication) 


Se Saree 43 days N. Y. Times Magazine. . .27 days 
Chicago Tribune ..... .2 days Reader's Digest....... 55 days 
Ladies’ Home Journal. . 50 days Saturday Evening Post. . 31 days 
SR Ps Tdays* ThisWeek.......... 51 days 
ee ere 32 days TV Guide........... 26 days 


*Available to a limited number of advertisers in each issue 
it 10°% premium. 
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Higures er ine’ Facts 


ABOUT YOUR PLUMBING, 
HEATING, COOLING MARKET 






171 
SOURCE 192 
DEPARTMENT - ¥ 
OF COMMERCE ‘ 143 
14 ’ ' 
ESTIMATED 


\ccording to Department of Commerce statistics there are 
10,000 plumbing. heating and air condi- 
tioning contractors in the United States. As the table 


ibove shows. less than 20° 


approximately 


of these have over 70% of 
the emplovees and. undoubtedly. account for more than 


‘0% of the total business. This concentration of business 


is Fact No. 1 to keep in mind in any accurate analysis of 


the multi-billion dollar plumbing-heating-cooling market. 


Fact No. 2 is that wholesalers. by and large. stock and 


~ell the products these top contractor-dealers call for most. 


Fact No. 3 is that Domestic Engineering's paid circula- 
tion assures vou broadest coverage of these top contrac- 


tor-dealers ... nearly 100° of the wholesalers that serve 


them and other important industry factors that in- 


fluence the sale of vour products. 


THE ONLY 
FULLY PAID 
CIRCULATION 
| IN THE 
PLUMBING 
= HEATING 
COOLING 

| FIELD! 
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W hile the number of employees isn't necessarily the same 
as dollar volume, the contractor-dealer in this field must 
have dollar volume in relative proportion to the number 
of his employees. This table gives a good picture of the 
business done and the number of employing contractor- 
dealers in each group. From it you'll see that fewer than 
7.000 account for 704% of the total. 
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52,568 


34 490* 
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58,24- 
36 405° 


70A% 


19.6° 15,025* 


3.500 


YOU REACH THE Top BUYING FACTORS 
THROUGH DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 


Year after year Domestic Engineering main- 
tains its dominant position of leadership in the 
plumbing-heating-cooling field. It is the driving 
force that motivates its industry into action in 
every important business-building movement. It 
is read and greatly respected by the top buying 
factors in all branches of the industry. Through 
meritorious service, it has earned their utmost 
confidence. 


Within this close relationship between Domestic 
Engineering and its subscribers will be found 
the reasons for the effectiveness of its adver- 
tising columns. The subscriber’s reliance on the 
magazine builds reader traffic throughout its 
pages that means greater visibility for all adver- 
tising. Their confidence in the editorial features 
is reflected in their confidence in all advertised 
products. 


For the complete facts on Domestic Engineer- 
ing and how it can help you improve your sales 
picture, write direct or... 


CONSULT YOUR ADVERTISING AGENCY! 


1801 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


























A LOOK AROUND 
AND A LOOK AHEAD 


Canadian Magazine Studies 


Speaking of magazine studies, maybe we can learn 
something from Canada’s experience. Four studies of 
Canada’s consumer publications have been conducted, 
and they present certain characteristics that should be of 
interest to both the Advertising Research Foundation in 
the United States and the Magazine Publishers Associa- 
tion. The latter has lately received “for consideration and 
recommendations” the project for the study of 30 con- 
sumer magazines that has aroused so much opposition 
from the magazines themselves. This opposition has made 
the success of the project dubious, especially since the 
magazines were expected by the ARF to pay $600,000 
of the $800,000 cost. 

The first study in Canada was initiated and carried 
through by the Canadian Advertising Research Founda- 
tion in 1949. The CARF also initiated and carried to 
completion a somewhat expanded study in 1951. In 1955, 
Gruneau Research Limited, a firm that has offices in Mon- 
treal, Toronto, and New York, took over the project, and 
did a study that was broadly similar to the 1951 CARF 
project. In 1957, Gruneau repeated this study, but on a 
considerably expanded basis, with CARF acting only in 
a consultative capacity. Comments A. T. Gamble, chair- 
man of Canadian Advertising Research Foundation: “We 
feel that this is an ideal way for the situation to have 
developed.” 

One characteristic of the Canadian study is that it is 
paid for by the magazines. The 1957 survey included 24 
magazines, and 23 of them subscribed the $100,000 that 
the project was expected to cost. Nobody else contributed 
except Gruneau, who says that he lost money on the study. 

In respect to cost, one might ask why the U.S. study 
should cost $800,000 for 30 magazines while the Cana- 
dian study cost somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$100,000 for 24. There are two obvious reasons. One is 
that the sample planned for the U.S. study was to 
include 30,000 interviews, whereas the latest Gruneau 
study was based upon somewhat less than a third of that 
number. Another reason is that some of the Canadian 
magazines are regional, hence it was not necessary for 
the interviewers to carry with them more than nine or 
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ten of the 24 publications at one time. Since all the U.S. 
magazines selected are national, it would have been 
necessary for the interviewers to carry all 30 of them 
constantly. Of course, the device of skeletonized issues 
was used by Gruneau, and was planned to be used by 
Alfred Politz, who had been selected to do the field work 
for the ARF study here. This would have made it 
unnecessary for interviewers to carry the whole weight 
of the magazines. The bi-lingual aspect of magazine 
audiences in Canada also reduced the number of maga- 
zines that the Canadian interviewer had to carry. 

Although it may seem logical for the U.S. magazines 
to have the kind of study they want, if they are expected 
to pay for three-quarters of its cost, it is difficult, accord- 
ing to Gruneau, to gain agreement among numbers of 
highly competitive publications in respect to the kinds 
of questions to be included in the questionnaire. 

There is a vast amount of fascinating information in 
the latest Canadian study, and Gruneau says that it has 
been found useful by advertisers and agencies. The data 
included are in the four general areas of reader and 
household characteristics by publications, household 
possessions and personal habits, special characteristics 
of farms and farm households, and combined audiences 
of publications. A more detailed account of the study 
will be presented in the February issue of MEp1A/scope. 

The main conclusion that one might draw from the 
Canadian experience is that it is quite feasible for a 
general study of magazine audiences to be conducted, 
and that it is not illogical for it to be financed solely 
by the magazines. In such event, they will get the kind of 
study they want, which is not necessarily different from 
the kind that the advertisers and agencies find useful in 
buying magazine space. However, a very major difficulty 
will be to secure agreement among the subscribing maga- 
zines to the questions to be asked. If the Magazine Pub- 
lishers Association decides itself to carry forward the 
study, that may be a problem that will be no less trouble- 
some in the U.S. than it has been in Canada. 


Taxes on Advertising Media 


The advertising world is rightly aroused over taxes on 
advertising and it is too bad that the indignation is not 
even more general and spontaneous. The Baltimore 
advertising tax case is now meving toward a high court 
test. Six media firms seek to enjoin the city from putting 
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into effect a 2 per cent tax upon gross receipts of media. 
plus a 4 per cent sales tax upon the total sales price of 
all units of advertising time and space originating in 
Baltimore. The St. Louis Advertising Club, backed by 
advertising people throughout the country, has done a 
good job of discouraging a similar tax in St. Louis. At 
this writing, the bill had not yet been presented to the 
aldermen officially. Most recent of these tax proposals 
threatens the entire State of Virginia. The mayor of 
Norfolk has proposed to his city council and eight state 
legislative representatives from his area that a retail 
merchants’ tax of 4 per cent be levied against all adver- 
tising sold by TV, radio, and newspapers in the State of 
Virginia. The legislature will not meet until the middle 
of January to act upon this proposal. 

The case against taxes on advertising is stated suc- 
cinctly by Richard L. Jones, Jr., chairman of the Bureau 
of Advertising, ANPA, who telegraphed the mayor of 
St. Louis: 

“Advertising, because it creates new markets, more 
customers, and higher standards of living, has made 
possible mass production at prices the mass of consumers 
can pay. A tax on advertising, will, in the long run, have 
to be paid by the consumer and the working man, in the 
form of curtailed volume of goods, higher prices, and 
unemployment. 

“The Bureau is opposed to the tax for another reason. 
We of the newspaper business have learned to suspect 
taxes that appear to have punitive intent. 

“A newspaper's ability to serve its community depends 
directly on its ability to meet its financial obligations. 
Only an independent press, independent financially and 
morally, is a free press.” 

Whether the tax is on the gross receipts of print and 
broadcast media, or upon the price of each unit of 
advertising sold by them, does not greatly matter in 
the long run. The principle hits at the very root of the 
advertising business and in doing so strikes at the main- 
springs of our dynamic economy. 

There are two conclusions that the advertising world 
might draw at this time. One is that freedom is a 
perishable commodity. whether it be freedom of the 
press, freedom of speech. or freedom of political and 
economic opportunity. Freedom has to be guarded vig- 
ilantly, for there are always those. in our own country as 
well as in lands abroad. who are jealous to steal it away. 
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The other conclusion is that advertising can never 
cease to worry about its own public relations. There are 
many people who do not like advertising, and they are 
often well educated and articulate individuals. Advertis- 
ing which people cannot readily avoid, as that on tele- 
vision or on billboards, is especially subject to criticism. 
Admittedly, the advertiser rather than the medium is the 
actual offender when there is offense, but the medium 
makes the offense possible. Maybe we should look over 
our codes of ethics more frequently than we do. 


Media Evaluators 


A group with the engaging name of New England 
Media Evaluators’ Association has been formed by seven 
media directors of New England agencies. Its purpose 
is to share among an expanded membership information 
on common media problems. 

Membership is limited to agency personnel whose major 
responsibility is the selection of media. All types of 
advertising media, consumer and industrial, will be the 
subject of group discussions. 

Present members include Bruce Mattoon, of Wilson. 
Haight, Welch & Grover, of Hartford, chairman of the 
association; Dino G. Valz, of Sutherland-Abbot, of 
Boston, the group’s secretary-treasurer; Eben S. Church. 
Jr., of Horton, Church & Goff, Inc., Providence; Theo- 
dore Eilenberg, of Noyes, Inc., also of Providence: 
William Monaghan, of John C. Dowd, Inc., of Boston, 
and John P. Sullivan, of Cooney & Connor, Inc., of 
Worcester. Meetings will be held in January, March, 
May, and September. 

Progress of this association will be watched with a 
great deal of interest by media men everywhere, because 
the need for organization and exchange of information 
among those engaged in the selection and buying of 
space and time has been long recognized. The Publisher 
of this magazine wrote in the May-June issue of MepIA 
scope: “Certainly, the practical idea of an open forum 
in which the buyers of media and related groups may 
come together periodically for the exchange of thoughts. 
is no less applicable to these important people in adver- 
tising agency operations than it is to other organized 
groups.” If the New England experiment is successful. 
it is quite likely that the formula for operation there 
may be adopted in other parts of the U.S. and Canada. 
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ELECTRONICS 


ILLUSTRATED 


dedicated to the interests of amateur and professional craftsmen 
in electronics, television, radio, high fidelity, etc.—a dynamic and 
rapidly growing though virtually untapped market. 


ELECTRONICS ILLUSTRATED will be distributed nationally with 


the first issue appearing on the nation’s newsstands March 15. The 
guaranteed circulation will be 125,000—all newsstand—with an initial 
print order of 200,000. Advertising pages for the first issue close 
January 10. Space contracts received by this date will be protected 


for one year, regardless of future rate increases. 


Write, wire or telephone your nearest 


ELECTRONICS /LLUSTRATED 
representative TODAY! 


67 West 44th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


ELECTRONICS cnc 


LOS ANGELES 


ILLUSTRATED SAN FRANCISCO 


A FAWCETT PUBLICATION MIAMI 
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olsen 


IN-PLANT SALESMEN* 
FOR ACCURATE 


MARKET DATA 


ON THE 


DAIRY 
Industry 








Contact Olsen's In-Plant Salesmen when you 
must have accurate market data IN A 
HURRY. State and national production and 
consumption maps and statistics, authorita- 
tive predictions of trends, jobber lists and 
informative survey reports — all available 
without charge. Available too are low cost, 
up-to-date mailing lists to all fields of the 
Daicy Industry. 


*"In-Plant Salesmen"’ is the tag we've placed on 
Olsen's three monthly dairy industry trade pub- 
lications: The Milk DEALER, The Milk Products 
JOURNAL and The ice Cream REVIEW. Paid 
subscriptions bring these effective ‘‘salesmen" into 
the nation's fluid milk, milk products and frozen 
dessert plants. And they are READ by the buying 
executives of these multi-billion dollar industries. 





For more 
information, write 


THE olsen PUBLISHING CO. 


1445 North Fifth Street 
Milwavkee 12, Wisconsin 
Or PHONE 

---BReedway 11-1135 


ENterprise 4788 
ENterprise 6435 


in Milwaukee 
in Chicago 
in New York 
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Discriminating Discounts... Andy 
Bondy, print media manager of Lever 
Brothers, recently discussed local and 
national newspaper rate differentials 
at a meeting of the American Associ- 
ation of Newspaper Representatives. 
This touchy subject is brought up, 
and “shrugged off” by newspaper ex- 
ecutives every couple of years. One of 
the classic answers against national 
sliding rate scales has been that, when 
tried, they haven’t increased naticnal 
lineage. While that is possible on the 
whole, it doesn’t take into considera- 
tion big national newspaper adver- 
tisers who might earn better rates. 
It would be interesting to know how 
many papers would rebate how 
much to what number of national 
advertisers on earned, but presently 
disallowed, sliding scale rates for 
their 1957 campaigns. 


Marketing Media Men . . . The 
topic most discussed in talks by ad- 
vertising people during 1957 was 
“advertising men must be marketing 
men” and vice versa. Media men who 
have been around awhile find this 
amusing since they have always had 
to tackle their problems based on the 
various factors in marketing. It seems 
therefore, that everything will be just 
as everyone wants it if others in the 
business will “bone-up” and do the 
same. 


Game Group . . . The seven men 
who formed the New England Media 
Evaluators Association will earn a pat 
on the back if they can keep their out- 
fit active. This really excellent idea 
was put to work in New York back in 
1942. It kept going strong until 1950 
when it began to “limp” to its demise 
in 1954. The general reason for its 
folding was that “the organization 
didn’t contribute anything” to the 
members. Considering that the mem- 
bers were the organization, the con- 
tribution most of them made (noth- 
ing) boomeranged. 


Sage Sayings . . . “Management 
buys media,” says Dr. Lyndon Brown, 
vice president of Dancer-Fitzgerald- 


trade talk 


By Dave Wasko 


Sample. Assuming that Dr. Brown 
was referring to advertising agency 
management in this part of his an- 
alysis of media buying as it exists 
“today,” the comment sounded as 
though he meant to convey that this 
was something new. With top man- 
agement always having been respon- 
sible to the agency’s clients, the re- 
sults of media buyers’ long and care- 
ful analyses have always been sub- 
ject to their approval. However, to go 
along with the “new” concept, and 
since the persons in media depart- 
ments do handle the final negotiations 
with media, perhaps we should call 
for help in getting a new title for the 
now “former media buyer.” 





Smart Psychology . . . The repre- 
sentatives of media covering non- 
white populations expound on the 
fact that the “editorial climate” of 
their media is an influence in selling 
products advertised in them. When 
you think about it a little, it is hard 
to conceive that consistent and long- 
time advertisers in these media (and 
there are many such advertisers) 
would be using them if it represented 
pouring in good money after bad. 
Such advertisers find that they enjoy 
unusual brand loyalty by recognizing 
non-white people as a part of the 
great American market, by directing 
their advertising at them in their own 
media. 


Fabulous Facts . . . The media sales 
bureaus, which are set up as the 
source of supply of pertinent infor- 
mation for each of the major media, 
are ready and waiting to lend a help- 
ing hand to buyers of media. Strange 
as it may seem, many of the latter 
don’t know of their existence or of 
what they have to offer. It would be 
an excellent idea for media directors 
to acquaint all of their buyers with 
the availability of the services of these 
bureaus. It pays off all around. 2 
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TRANSPORTATION ADVERTISING: 





KING-SIZE POSTERS 


The newest national buy. 





A new poster technique, known as 
the King-Size Poster, is rapidly gain- 
ing popularity among transportation 
advertisers. Although it is still evolv- 
ing, this poster technique already 
offers the buyer satisfying potential. 

Prior to the development of the 
King-Size poster, advertising on the 
sides of transportation vehicles varied 
greatly in size and form. Posters were 
sometimes used, but more often a 
large painted spectacular was used to 
dominate the side of the vehicle. 
These painted “sides” varied greatly 
in size, and since each “paint” was 
virtually an individual project, there 
was radical variance from city to 
city. 

With the advent of the King-Size 
poster a standardized size and a. 
more or less, standardized rate has 
been achieved. A buyer can now ne- 
gotiate, on a national basis, dominant 
transportation advertising which will 
insure uniformity of appearance in 
every scheduled city. 

A King-Size poster is 214 feet 
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high, by 12 feet in length. Posters 
are made up by the advertiser and 
printed on special weather-proof 
paper—usually 70 lb. stock. The 
posters are forwarded to the local 
plant operator who mounts each of 
them on a masonite or fiberboard 
backing. The rigid poster is then 
placed in a slotted metal frame on the 
street-side of the vehicle. 

This newly developed display is the 
ideal media form to deliver eye-level 
“impact” to the potential customer. 
Since numerous outdoor locations in 
urban areas have been forced to go 
higher and higher, to the tops of 
buildings and to high painted walls, 
advertisers have discovered the use 
of King-Size posters as a valuable 
supplement to their outdoor adver- 
tising. 

The King-Size poster is the newest 
national buy in transportation adver- 
tising. It is available throughout the 
leading transportation markets. Na- 
tionally, the average rate is $33.00 per 
month, per poster. = 














“Del” DePierro Knows 








He’s Seen the 


Long Beach 
Market 


A. C. (Del’’) DePierro, Vice President, 
Director of Media, lennen & Newell, 
Inc. N.Y. 


‘“Del’’ DePierro is one of the 
many media people who have 
visited the Long Beach market 
in order to get a personal view 
of its potentialities. 


One of the many important facts 
to know is that the Long Beach 
City Zone has increased 27.1% 
in population. . . from 285,502 
to 391,981 ...since 1950, 
while the Los Angeles City Zone 
increased only 6.8%. 

‘Del’ DePierro knows that only 
the Independent, Press-Telegram 
covers the Long Beach part of 
the Los Angeles-Long Beach 
Metropolitan Area...with more 
than 7 out of 10 reader-families 
in the City Zone. No other daily 
newspaper reaches even | out 
of 10. 


Independent 
ress - Telegram 


Morning Evening Sunday 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


Represented Nationally 


by 
RIDDER- JOHNS, INC. 
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7 OF THE 
TOP 10 RADIO 
ADVERTISING 

CAMPAIGNS 
ARE ON 


...WHERE MORE PEOPLE 


The latest Nielsen Radio Index again shows NBC 
Radio the #1 network medium for circulation:* 


Seven of the top ten, including the first four, radio 
advertising campaigns—ranked in terms of undupli- 
cated homes covered weekly—are on NBC Radio. 


The number one campaign, in fact, delivers over a 
million more different homes in a single week than 
are reached by the average EVENING T’'V program. 


Audiences accumulate faster on NBC Radio because 
NBC Radio provides: programs that appeal to a wide 
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ACCUMULATE! 


variety of tastes...the greatest 
commercial flexibility... unique 
dispersion patterns. 


Which helps explain why NBC Radio 
has been selected by more advertisers 
and more different kinds of advertis- 
ers than any other network. 


NBC RADIO 


*October LI, 1957 
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letters from readers | 





QUESTION OF COMPATIBILITY 


The compatibility of alternate spon- 
sors is a twin-headed monster. When 
two complementary advertisers join 
forces, it is indeed a very effective 
marriage. One of the most difficult 
sales challenges today is locating the 
second alternating sponsor when the 
first half has been sold. 

The happiest marriages we have ar- 
ranged over the last couple of years 
have been with food products. Savarin 
Coffee and Ronzoni Macaroni via 
Foote, Cone & Belding and Emil Mo- 
gul respectively have been together 
Tuesday nights, 7:00 to 7:30 P.M. for 
almost two years. The first year was 
the joint sponsorship of The Great 
Gildersleeve and the current sponsor- 
ship is Celebrity Playhouse. 

Beginning this spring, La Rosa 
Macaroni and Schaefer Beer, via Sul- 
livan, Stauffer, Colwell & Bayles and 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, re- 
spectively began joint sponsorship of 
Silent Service, Fridays, 7:00 to 7:30 
P.M. 

In both of these cases the beverage 
and the food have been ideal co-spon- 
sors. Both are after the same kind of 
audience at the same time of day, and 
seek to sell their products against a 
qualitative audience background that 
is most suitable to both. 

The “marriage broker,” so to speak, 
until now has been the station. Those 
advertisers who make the most natural 
co-partners are beginning to court one 
another. So, as a generalized conclu- 
sion, compatible matches of co-spon- 
sors has been done and will continue 
to grow into an increasingly important 
factor. — Jay J. Herrin, director of 
sales, WRCA-TV. 


WANTS MEDIA/SCOPE 


I am most anxious to have Mep1A/ 
SCOPE so that we can make it available 
to the 80 advertising sales representa- 
tives operating out of this Atlantic 
District Sales Office.— Epwarp W. 
HERMANN, manager Agency & Adver- 
tiser Service Dept., McGraw-Hill Pub- 


lishing Company. 
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STATEMENT BY HBR 


I have been literally inundated with 
copies of your comments on my arti- 
cle. (“Research along the Charles,” in 
M/s October 1957.) I am glad to say 
that most of the people who have 
added their own observations appar- 
ently understand what I was trying to 
do well enough to sympathize with 
me! Actually, we have had here at the 
Review office more commendations for 
our courage and thoroughness than 
criticisms for bad taste or poor edi- 
torial judgment. 

You have every right to say what 
you want to about the matter of taste 
or editorial judgment. Our publishing 
the article makes us fair game on that. 
However, the part about advertising 
costs was a minor part of the article, 
but the way it seems to have stepped 
on tender toes has created an effect 
which has obscured the original and 
I think predominant objectives.— 
Epwarp C. Bursk, editor, Harvard 
Business Review, Boston. 


UNUSUAL MEDIA CONCEPT 


I think that the November article 
(“Why Sinclair Refining Co. Concen- 
trated in Spot Radio.”) on the Sin- 
clair spot radio campaign points up 
an unusual media concept. Speaking 
for those on the firing line, the impact 
of the campaign is apparently tre- 
mendous. 

At our station, the 12-word spots 
appear immediately before or after 
the newscasts, and there is a natural 
segue that assures sponsor identifica- 
tion. Many people have asked us the 
extent of the campaign, since it ap- 
pears to them that Sinclair owns 
many segments of the day. 

We are gratified to see a successful 
campaign in operation that capital- 
izes on the implicit acceptance of all 
local radio.—PauL Bennett, WKIT, 
Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 


INDISPENSABLE 


I feel Mep1A/score will grow to be 
as indispensable to the advertising 
world as the SRDS directories them- 
selves have proved.—ARTHUR BONNET, 
Atlas Music Company, Chicago. 








TO SELL 
AND KEEP THEM 
TELL THEM 


THEM 
SOLD 


AND KEEP THEM TOLD 


with 


HITCHCOCK 
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DO YOU SELL 
METALWORKING = 


industry. . . 

MACHINE AND TOOL 
BLUE BOOK 

HITCHCOCK’S MA- 


CHINE AND TOOL 
DIRECTORY 


CARBIDE 
ENGINEERING 

GRINDING AND 
FINISHING 





OR MASS 
TRANSPORTATION 
PEOPLE? 


The only publications 
serving this field... 





MASS 
TRANSPORTATION 


MASS 
TRANSPORTATION'S 
DIRECTORY 


SCHOOL BUS TRENDS 


WOODWORKING 
PEOPLE? 


No. 1 advertising 
combination for this 
market. 


HITCHCOCK’S 
WOOD WORKING 

HITCHCOCK'S 
WOOD WORKING 
DIRECTORY 


Hitchcock’s “family” of publications influ- 
ence your prospects and customers by com- 
municating with them in an atmosphere that 
is natural to them . . . see your “Man from 
Hitchcock” about your advertising schedule. 


hitchcock 
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You can reach 
U.S. Industry 
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. the encyclopedic guide to 
supply sources that has furnished 
all industry with accurate where- 
to-buy information for over 50 
years. 





ny 12,000 advertisers 
will be represented in the 1958 
Edition with 1” cards to 16 page 
inserts. Because the sales produc- 
ing power of Thomas Register 
had been proved beyond question 
for oyer half a century, you can 
readily see why more manufactur- 
ers pe Rae he in Thomas Register 
than advertisers in all other indus- 
trial publications combined. 











In planning your appropria- 
tions, include low-cost product 
descriptive advertising in 


Thomas Register. 
et to 









'- <A Thomas 

e Register 

z “epresentative 
will ive ¢ ~ 

you all the facts. %orns” 










? ‘ 
Cura’ 


Thomas Publishing Co. 


461 Eighth Avenue * New York 1 
Telephone: OXford 5-0500 
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Letters (continued) 


ROP COLOR IN CHICAGO 


I look forward to getting your 
magazine each month. As a person in- 
volved in selling our medium to me- 
dia people I find your magazine quite 
helpful. 

To your article on ROP color I 
should like to add a few words. (“Two 
Product Categories Dominate Na- 
tional ROP Color Advertising,” M/s, 
November 1957.) The Chicago ROP 
color advertising situation is evident- 
ly quite different from the national 
picture. In Chicago, the leading prod- 
uct classification by far is the food 
(general groceries) classification. On 
a month-by-month basis, food is also 
the leader. In the first six months of 
1957 the food classification had 
516,422 lines. Automotive had 
163,728 lines and tobacco 99,254. 
This was out of a total ROP color 
linage of 1,213,867 (including retail 
linage). 

Perhaps the metropolitan markets 
are different from other markets in 
this respect. They are certainly differ- 
ent in many other marketing attri- 
butes. 

Thanks again for your fine publi- 
cation.—D. L. Parise, research and 
marketing division, Chicago Tribune. 


SUGGESTION 


Sometime get some agency heads 
to discuss why too large a percentage 
of agencies are content to ignore 
correspondence directed to them con- 
cerning their clients. Agencies have 
long indicated they prefer to be con- 
tacted direct, instead of via clients, 
yet personal letters (not forms) di- 
rected to them are never answered. I 
realize that agencies get a lot of mail 
(I once was president of a recognized 
agency), but does not the 15 and 2 
include proper attention to corre- 
spondence concerning clients?—JoHN 
D. Sranarp, publisher-editor, Ten- 
nessee Grocer and Food Field, Chat- 


tanooga, Tenn. 


ACCOUNT MEN AND MEDIA 


In reference to your discussion of 
the part that account men play in 
media selection, I think that the good 





account executive knows that he can- 
not be master of all phases of agency 
operation. While he may have his 
own ideas of the best media to use 
to accomplish a specific objective, he 
certainly will not let his own judg- 
ment overshadow the facts. And the 
media director should have the facts. 
This applies as well to client prefer- 
ence for certain media. 

In my opinion, both account han- 
dler and client, if they are wise, will 
act upon the media specialist’s recom- 
mendations. The human element be- 
ing what it is, it is very easy to let 
personal preference interfere with 
judgment, Even the media director is 
sometimes subject to personal pref- 
erence, and must always be sure that 
his recommendations can be backed 
up. Documentation is the real basis 
for media selection. The account man 
and the media man should work as a 
team on all media recommendations. 
—Rosert O. ARCHER, account execu- 
tive, Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample. Inc., 
Chicago. 


“INTELLECTUAL MONKEYSHINES” 


I read your editorial in your Octo- 
ber issue on the “Death of the Sales- 
man?” Your statements are nothing 
but intellectual monkeyshines, be- 
cause, when the need for salesmen 
vanishes, so does the need for adver- 
tising. Human inertia is the only rea- 
son for both salesmen and advertis- 
ing. 

Your claim that “media are not 
bought today, they are engineered.” 
is the champion hogwash statement of 
all time. In the first place, many en- 
gineers, especially those in the graphic 
arts, do not even know that the word 
“engineer” simply means “to con- 
trive.” Look it up. 

As for your statement that the “last 
thing a salesman is privileged to know 
is an agency’s media strategy,” that’s 
sheer nonsense, because many agency 
ideas originate from advertising space 
salesmen. 

However, I like your book first 
rate, and it sure has readership.— 
Ricuarp J. Aurens, Chicago. 


Mr. Ahrens confuses some oj the 
opinions expressed at the MPA meet- 
ing with Mepia/scope’s opinions. 
Our position was that the expressed 
approach to media buying did not 
mean the death of the media sales- 
man.—The Editor. « 
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Meet a North Bay, Ontario 
EXPLOSIVES WORKER 


WHILE FRANK CREsSEY’s Hossy is sculpture, his full-time e A new 1400 bed $7,000,000 Ontario Hospital, employing 


job is in DuPont’s giant new commercial explosives plant, a staff of 600 has recently been opened at North Bay. 

in North Bay, Ontario, where industry is booming as These examples are just some of the good reasons why 
never before. North Bay’s 21,020 people can now boast a family income 
Look at the facts: of $6,420.00 annually and the city proper retail sales figure 


e The new $7,000,000 DuPont plant, the most modern of now stands at $35,215,000. 
its kind in North America, is now in full operation To sell North Bay, you must use The DAILY NUGGET, 


producing explosives for Canada’s great mining industry. the Daily Newspaper in North Bay. It gives over 100% 


e A giant new Canadian Johns Manville plant is now in coverage of the households in North Bay—over 85% 
full swing, using natural resources from the area to coverage of the entire North Bay retail trading zone. 


produce insulating board and wall panelling for a FREE MARKET INFORMATION 
Canada-wide market. This new plant represents a major Ask your Southam representative for a free booklet 
portion of a $65,000,000 Canadian Johns Manville featuring complete up-to-date market information on 
expansion program in this country. North Bay. 
OTTAWA Citizen HAMILTON Spectator NORTH BAY Nugget WINNIPEG Tribune 
o MEDICINE HAT News CALGARY Herald EDMONTON Journal VANCOUVER Province* 
& N CANADA fam Vaile] Monae cp *Published for Pacitic Press Ltd 


TH E Ss re) U TH A M N E W Ss PA =) E =| Ss TORONTO—The Southam Newspapers, 388 Yonge St., K. L. Bower, Manager 
MONTREAL—The Southam Newspapers, 1070 Bleury St., J. C. McCague, Manager 
GREAT BRITAIN—F. A. Smyth, 34-40 Ludgate Hill, London E.C. 4, England 
UNITED STATES—Cresmer & Woodward Inc. (Can. Div.), New York, Detroit, Chicago. San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Atlanta 
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ELTON JOHNSON has been elected 
president of the Canadian Association 
of Advertising Agencies. Mr. Johnson 
is president of Locke, Johnson & 
Company of Toronto. 


MELVIN BRORBY, chairman of the 
AAAA, gave the closing address at 
the New York regional meeting of the 
Association. He is senior V.P. of 
Needham, Louis and Brorby. 
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KENNETH W. HAAGENSEN, public 
relations director of Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, has 
been elected president of the Public 
Relations Society of America. 


CHARLES H. BROWER, the new 
president of BBDO, received the Poor 
Richard Medallion and Citation for 
outstanding leadership in advertising. 
Award was made in Philadelphia. 


CARLTON GILBERT, director of ad- 
vertising of the U.S. Rubber Com- 
pany, has been appointed chairman of 
the ANA Cooperative Advertising 
Service Committee. 





WILLIAM B. CARR, advertising di- 
rector of McCall’s, is chairman of the 
MAB Committee of the M.P.A., that 
is coordinating the magazine indus- 
try’s information campaign. 
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That’s a problem being solved by designers 
and engineers today. Whether the problem 
is getting a rocket into the air or pushing 
up the sales curve of a lagging appliance 
or automobile, today’s engineers are 
already working on tomorrow’s problems. 


Thousands of these engineers find help in 
solving their problems by reading 
MACHINE DESIGN. And more advertisers 
are turning to MACHINE DESIGN than any 
other design book because the problems 
of these engineer-readers mean 
advertising action. 


Concentrate your advertising dollars where 
they will bring the most results—where you 
know your sales message gets read and 

gets action! —in MACHINE DESIGN. 


how to get 
off the ground 


tomorrow 





Inquiries . . . average number of inquiries 
per advertisement is now 40% greater than 
a year ago, more than triple the average 
per advertisement two years ago. 


Readership . . . advertising is averaging up 
to 55% better readership today than two 
years ago, as measured by Starch and 

Ad Gage readership research. 


Wherever new products are being developed, 
you'll find men reading MACHINE DESIGN. 
It’s your best design-field advertising buy 
in 1958 for both readership and inquiries. 


DESIGN 


a | Penton | publication 
Penton Building / Cleveland 13, Ohio 











THE CREST 
OF LEADERSHIP 


Menpicat ysournats are the first working tool of 
the researcher and trail-blazer in effecting new 
technics and therapy. The accomplishments of 
the earlier workers are perpetuated in the 
printed records of the past and present and 
serve as a basis for future developments. 


YORKE PUBLICATIONS by its planned seminars and 
symposia enrich the knowledge and enlarge the 
field of effectiveness of the American physician 
in guarding the health of our country’s popula- 
tion. Exhaustive studies on vital and pertinent 
subjects are prepared by eminent leaders and 
are recorded as soon as possible in the pages of 
the respective YORKE JOURNALS. 


Recognizing the prestige and loyal readership 
enjoyed by the Yorke PuBLICATIONS, leaders in 
the pharmaceutical industry use these journals 
for carrying their advertising messages to the 
moulders of opinion and action. 


YORKE PUBLISHING CO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SURGERY 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF MEDICINE 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF CLINICAL NUTRITION 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF CARDIOLOGY 
MODERN DRUGS 


7° Sea 
72 eo 


Ron Youka Gee 
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QUESTION: Do you, as an account executive take any part in de- 


termining media to be used in a campaign? 


JEFFREY A. ABEL, account executive, Henry J. Kaufman & Associates, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—At our client plans board meetings, when campaigns for the 
client are discussed, recommendations from the media director are given 
top priority. Past experience of both the account executive and client are 
certainly taken into consideratioa before any final decisions are made. Research 
that has been uncovered by the media department together with unusual 
availabilities from both radio and television are weighed by all concerned 
with the campaign. We have separate media directors for printed media and 
broadcast media. They work closely with the account executive from the 
planning stage on, so that the client will get the benefit of the thinking of both. 


H. R. MALCOLM, president, The Malcolm Advertising Agency, Cleveland.— 
It has always been my positive opinion that any account executive who is 
working closely and properly with a client, and is not qualified to know and 
suggest the proper media for his client’s products, should be fired on the spot. 
Who else should know? A media buyer sitting in his ivory tower? In past 
years, when I was with other agencies, I’ve seen campaigns ruined and 
clients lost by know-it-all media men. In our agency, the account executive, 
together with the client’s man or staff, plan and work out the details of media 
whatever they may be. 


C. STUART SIEBERT, account executive, Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., Chicago.— 
The selection of media, broad and specific, is solely the job of the media director 
and the media department as far as initial evaluation and recommendations 
are concerned. The function of the account executive is to take that recom- 
mendation and evaluate it in terms of the client’s marketing problems or other 
aspects of the agency’s advertising services, of which the media director might 
not be aware. I feel that the selection of media is wholly the responsibility of 
the media department, but this selection must be accepted or rejected according 
to the client’s problems, and these are most apparent to the account man. 
The media director is a specialist. The responsibility of the account executive 
is to be sure that he is provided with all the information to enable him to 
perform most effectively as a specialist. 


RAYMOND L. FOX, account executive, Griffith & Rowland, Jamestown, N. Y.— 
Yes, I do have a part in determining media selection. Our agency presents a 
broad picture of the media field for my client’s product, and helps him to 
choose in this field to suit his budget. The client makes the decision himself 
approximately 50 per cent of the time. For the other 50 per cent, we are 
generally left to use our discretion. We also feel it our duty to inform our 
client of changes in the media field that concern him. In some cases we 
recommend a trial of any new medium which we feel has fair or good potential. 
All of our clients depend a great deal on us for proposals, recommendations, 
and, in some cases, decisions on the media field that concerns them. 
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Medialview 





Too little light 


in a darker, bigger room 


The common yardstick is one of greatest needs 


in media planning today, says Burnett manager. 


We in the agencies are constantly being told “you can’t 
compare oranges and apples”—“you can’t compare tele- 
vision with newspapers”—you can’t compare radio with 
magazines”—“‘you can’t compare any print medium with 
any broadcasting medium.” 

Yet agency media planners must—formally or informal- 
ly—make media comparisons if they are to fulfill their 
responsibility to invest their client’s advertising dollars 
wisely. 

It’s true that some, heeding the admonition about media 
comparisons, and because it’s the easy way out, muddle 
along recommending (for no other reason) what the 
advertiser did last year or following other media stereo- 
types by which they guide their media thinking. 

But others, and we at Leo Burnett are dedicated to this 
point of view, are constantly challenging these media 
stereotypes. 

We know that the only unchanging thing in the adver- 
tising business is change. 

Advertising media relationships have changed dra- 
matically since 1950. One needs only to look at the 
tremendous growth of television, the decline and rebirth 
of radio—emerging with a completely different program- 
ming pattern—the strong getting stronger and the weak 
dropping by the wayside in the magazine field, to realize 
that what we knew about media relationships last year 
may not hold for this year. 

The common media yardstick, a reliable denominator, 
is one of the greatest needs in media planning today. 





Leonard S. Matthews is vice president in charge of media 
of the Leo Burnett Company, Inc. 
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By Leonard S. Matthews 


We must find or develop such a yardstick, but until 
we do we must continue using the imperfect ones which 
are available. 


Imperfect Comparisons 


We must use the imperfect comparisons with liberal 
doses of judgment, but use them we must, because they 
narrow the number of variables, and the area of judg- 
ment, and so contribute to a more scientific approach to 
media selection. 

Eleven billion dollars will be invested in advertising 
in 1958. 

In few other areas of his business does top management 
invest so many dollars on so few “facts.” 

He knows that advertising works. 

He knows that he must communicate to the buying 
public the facts about his product in a manner which will 
cause them to buy the product in the volume necessary 
to return a satisfactory profit. 

He knows that sales effectiveness of advertising varies 
tremendously depending upon the impact of the advertis- 
ing idea, the correctness of the marketing strategy and 
the selection of media which have been chosen to reach 
the potential customer. 

Some progress has been made in recent years in the 
study of motivation research which, coupled with sound 
advertising copy judgment and improved copy research, 
have resulted in raising the general level of our copy and 
art product. 

Likewise the increasing importance of marketing and 
strong efforts to better coordinate the advertising and 
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selling functions have resulted in better definition of the 
customer. 

Media selection, however, of the basic advertising func- 
tions, has been slower to catch up relatively with the 
dynamic growth of advertising volume. 

Too many times media are still being selected on the 
basis of “that’s the way we did it last year” or “that’s the 
magazine the copywriter visualized when he wrote the ad.” 

Ideas—creative copy and visual ideas—creative media 
ideas—and creative marketing ideas are the backbone of 
the advertising business and always will be. 

A good advertising idea, directed to the right market, 
in the right combination of media, can be more effective 
than a brilliant idea which misses its mark because the 
marketing strategy has not been carefully thought out or 
the media has been selected on a, purely emotional or 
intuitive basis. 

So creative ideas must be judged by more than whether 
they raise the hair on the back of your neck. 

Just as the scientist eliminates one variable at a time to 
solve a scientific problem, the advertising man can tackle 
the variables one at a time to arrive at a combination of 
copy theme, marketing strategy and media strategy which 
seems to have the best chance for success under the 
specific set of circumstances. 


Scientific Media Planning 


Unfortunately there are too many advertising people 
who have reacted too violently to the growing use of 
science in media planning. ; 

One school, and let’s call this one the “cost-per-1000- 
impressions-is-the-only-important-factor” school, have 
jumped on their calculators and applied their slide rules 
to every available audience and readership figure in sight, 
almost ignoring the qualitative factors of media strategy 
in their slavish dedication to the biggest numbers. 

This specie is generally presumed to inhabit the media 
and research departments of advertising agencies and can 





be identified by horn rims, an intense look and a tweed 
suit. 

Lined up across the arena, is the “don’t-fence-me-in- 
with-the-slide-rule,” school. This group is impatient with 
any attempt to make advertising more scientific, choosing 
to interpret all facts and figures as strait-jackets rather 
than guide posts. 

This specie is generally presumed to inhabit copy and 
art departments and can be identified by horn rims, an 
intense look and a bow tie. 
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Actually, these two seemingly divergent points-of-view 
are not as contradictory as they seem. 


Channeled Creativity 


Being more scientific does not mean being less creative. 
It does mean, what I call, “channeled creativity.” 





Initially, there’s much to be said for allowing the copy 
strategists to run hog-wild on copy ideas, expressed in 
whatever layout or script form their urge of the moment 
dictates. The philosophy of channeled creativity does not 
call for fences around creative thinking at this early stage. 

It does mean, however, that the ideas which survive the 
creative free-for-all must at a reasonably early stage of 
campaign development be measured against the important 
media and marketing yardsticks which are outlined in 
the basic strategy statements. 

If the copy theme judged to be the strongest can be 
expressed in pattern ads, pattern scripts, and pattern story- 
boards and these pattern ads judged against the back- 
ground of marketing strategy, and media strategy and 
economics, haven’t we gone a long way toward narrowing 
the number of variables which must be subject to judg- 
ment alone? 

There is no one medium or media-mix which is always 
the answer for all products or even for the same product 
year after year. 

Different phases of the advertising job may call for 
different media. A share-of-market objective is different 
from a share-of-mind objective and may call for different 
media expression as well as different copy expression. 

Each medium not only reaches different numbers of 
people at different times and in different climates of 
receptiveness, they also accumulate audiences in differing 
patterns. 

For example, a daytime television program delivers 
most of its impressions against a minority of the nation’s 
housewives and thus emphasizes frequency of impression 
at the expense of total reach (maximum net audience). 

A nighttime television program, on the other hand, 
maximizes reach at a relatively low frequency of impres- 
sion. 

If the selling strategy for a particular brand calls for 
high frequency of impression, and other factors such as 
demonstration have determined your chosen medium to 
be television, daytime television may be your logical 
choice. 

Or, if the advertising strategy calls for high frequency 
reminder of a slogan or single copy thought, you may 
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settle on a large number of small space newspaper ads or 
a saturation schedule in radio. 

In an effort to isolate and measure some of the many 
variables in media selection, we at Leo Burnett have been 
doing a lot of work on media efficiency comparisons as 
one thing we can do to narrow the area of judgment and 
make ourselves more scientific in our media planning. 


Apples and Bananas 


I’ve called this media comparison an “apples and 
bananas” comparison because I believe it describes the 
problem more accurately. 

Some advertising impressions may be mostly red and 
round and are preferred by certain kinds of people, at 
certain times, for certain purposes. 


Ades 


Other advertising impressions may be mostly long and 
yellow and may be preferred by other people in certain 
places, at certain times, for certain purposes. 

The same group of people may prefer apples in one 
situation and bananas in another. 

While there is a great body of information on indi- 
vidual media, there is practically none in the area of 
comparative media performance. 

We have made what we believe is the best factual 
comparison of major media to date based upon the 
admittedly sparse comparative research information avail- 
able. 

It is not exact, has several weaknesses, and is merely 
a rough approximation of the costs of exposing an indi- 
vidual to a broadcast commercial and of exposing an ad 
noter to various sizes of newspaper and magazine adver- 
tisements. 

It is merely one comparison of the costs of making a 
“threshold” impression on a viewer, a listener and a 
reader. 

The comparison we have made, in my opinion, is biased 
in favor of broadcast media. It assumes that everyone who 
has tuned in a broadcast program, as measured by the 
Nielsen average audience, has heard or viewed (or both) 
the radio or television commercial. 

We know this isn’t so. 


Bathroom Viewers 


The refrigerator and the bathroom claim a number of 
these people when the commercial comes on—we don’t 
know specifically how many. There are also an undeter- 
mined number of “tuners” who leave the set on while 
listening, or half-listening, from another room. How to 
appraise their value is a difficult question. 

On the other hand, we also know that an unknown 
percentage of people who claim to be ad-noters never saw 
the specific ad in question. 
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They either are remembering another ad from an 
earlier insertion or a similar ad from another campaign 
or say “yes” to please the interviewer, are honestly con- 
fused, or are downright dishonest. 

We don’t know what the sum total of these overstate- 
ments of the ad noting scores is, but we suspect that they 
number less than the overstatement of broadcasting audi- 
ences which is occasioned by the measurement of tuning 
rather than actual viewing. 

So, we have an imperfect measurement—two different 
yardsticks to measure unlike things. But, until we find 
a better one, I submit that this imperfect measurement is 
better than none. 

These are only a few of the questions the industry 
should be answering: 

What is the equivalent measurement in broadcasting 
for a Starch noting or a Gallup Robinson aided recall 
score? 
What is the real difference in attention value be- 
tween— 

— Day and night television 

— Commericals of varying length 

—In program commercials versus spot announce- 

ments 

— Crossplugs versus major commercial. 

We only have one study on one magazine on advertising 
readership for pass-along readers and on subscription 
versus newsstand readers. What is the true relative value 
of these different reading situations in a variety of publi- 
cations? 


Do Housewives Read? 


In newspapers, generally, the paucity of useful reader- 
ship data is appauling. For only a handful of papers do 
we have any information on audiences. For example, there 
are very few newspapers where we really know how many 
housewives read the paper. What is the real value of 
position in newspapers? 

One thing of which I’m absolutely convinced, the stakes 
are too large—the rewards too great and the penalty too 
frightening to continue to hide behind the old bromide 
“you can’t compare apples with oranges (or bananas),” 
and leave these and other basic media questions un- 
answered. 

We all must dedicate ourselves to developing media 
measurements which measure fairly the true quantitative 
values of the various media and eventually—even more 
important—learn how to measure the impact of qualitative 
factors as well. + 
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MEDIA PLANNING: 











Choice of media available to adver- 
tisers today is almost staggering. The 
variety of media includes business 
magazines, consumer magazines, TV, 
radio and newspapers. The initial se- 
lection of the type of media is difficult 
enough. Selecting a specific medium 
within a given type is even tougher. 

‘There are unquestionably a good 
many media changes and plans taking 
place in industrial advertising. Many 
companies are now looking at specific 
types of media which they previously 
had never considered. Let’s look at 
some of these changing media pat- 
terns. 

Broader use of available media. 
Today’s industrial advertising sched- 
ules no longer consist only of business 
paper space and a little direct mail. 
Motion picture films, sales promotion, 
general magazines, and newspapers 
have become increasingly valuable 
communication channels for indus- 
trial advertisers. Firms are using tele- 
vision at a surprisingly growing rate. 
Television is being used by industrial 
concerns for public relations, com- 
munity and employee relations, and to 
help build solid corporate images. No 





Richard C. Christian is executive vice 
president of Marsteller, Rickard, Geb- 
hardt & Reed, Inc., Chicago. 
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really astute advertiser or agency can 
afford not to review carefully the pos- 
sibilities of all types of media. 

Industrial advertising growing 
ih consumer magazines. It is in- 
creasingly apparent that consumer 
magazines and general business man- 
agement magazines are continuing to 
get a larger share of the industrial 
advertising dollar each year. Between 
$60 and $70 million dollars of indus- 
trial advertising will be carried by 
such books as Business Week, Time, 
Newsweek, Nation’s Business, Har- 
vard Business Review, U.S. News, 
Fortune, Dun’s Review, Forbes and 
Wall Street Journal. Umbrella cam- 
paigns and corporate or institutional 
advertising, backing up and support- 
ing the hard-sell product advertising. 
is an accepted and a potent marketing 
weapon used by more and more indus- 
trial firms each year. 

More editorial emphasis and 
evaluation. Certainly no medium is 
worth its salt unless its editorial con- 
tent and objectives are solid and prog- 
ressive. Especially in the business 
paper field have advertisers and agen- 
cies begun to direct some pretty 
searching questions about editorial. 
Fortunately, the happy result of this 
trend is that publishers are pouring 
more money and effort into editorial 
than ever before. 


More frequency and news. A 


CURRENT MEDIA PATTERNS 
IN INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 


Broader use of available media, 
industrial advertising in consumer magazines, 
only two of six important trends. 


By Richard C. Christian 


great number of business papers have 
been switching from monthlies to 
weeklies. There seem to be several 
reasons for this trend. Certainly, one 
is the demand from the readers for 
fresh up-to-date information and news. 
Technical or non-technical editorial 
material apparently must be served up 
on a much more frequent basis and 
in a news style approach. Another 
reason, although one which the pub- 
lishers don’t talk about too much, is 
the fact that many of the monthly 
books were simply getting too thick 
with advertising. Magazines of 400 
and 500 pages are commonplace to- 
day. But many advertisers were ques- 
tioning the possible effectiveness of 
their advertising buried among so 
much other advertising. So, magazines 
like Purchasing, Machine Design, 
Product Engineering, Chemical Engi- 
neering, Electronics and Purchasing 
News have all increased the frequency 
of their issues within the last few 
months. 

Circulation audits. There are 
more than 2,400 business papers in 
the United States. Only one-third— 
just slightly more than 800—have an 
independent audit of circulation. In- 
dustrial advertising should be ashamed 
of this fact. But optimistically, there 
does appear to be a trend toward more 
audited business papers. And it’s cer- 
tainly about time. 
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Coupled with the movement toward 
more audited books is another trend: 
a more searching analysis of media. 
Advertisers and their agencies are de- 
manding more facts, more documen- 
tation, more evidence on the value, the 
merits, and the effectiveness of all 
media. 

Increased measurement efforts. 
Improved advertising evaluation and 
specific shifts in media practices have 
brought about a trend toward addi- 
tional readership measurement tech- 
niques. Since pinning down the spe- 
cific results of industrial advertising 
remains a knotty problem, we have 
increased our efforts in obtaining at 
least some small measure of the read- 
ership of our advertisements. 

Starch, Mills Shepard, Fosdick, and 
Readex have been accepted readership 
services for some time. They have 
been receiving increasing attention 
and use. And there are at least four 
relatively new services from which we 
can obtain a measurement of reader- 
ship. 

One is Ad Gage, a service provided 
by the Penton Publishing Company 
on Machine Design magazine. It’s sim- 
ilar to Starch except that it uses the 
mail interviewing technique. It differs 
from Readex in that its sample is 
usually 200 to 250. 

Another is called Feedback, recent- 
ly introduced by McGraw-Hill. Sev- 
eral of the McGraw-Hill books are us- 
ing Feedback and a couple of non- 
McGraw-Hill publishers are also using 
the service. Rock Products magazine 
for one. Another tremendously fasci- 
nating technique developed by the Ad- 
vertising Research Foundation is 
Communiscope, which is a projector 
and screen method of measuring the 
impact and playback of ads. Auto- 
matic Control magazine has an- 
nounced another new readership serv- 
ice called Computerdex. Scores will 
be broken down by function of the 
reader and his industry. This service 
will be conducted and processed 
through automatic data processing 
equipment by National Analysts, Inc. 

These are the trends, in my opinion, 
which are accounting for a good many 
changing media patterns for the in- 
dustrial advertiser. 

There is more and more competition 
among media. This trend must be 
recognized by media folks, who should 
go on the offensive, not the defensive. 
in behalf of their particular form of 
communication. s 
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WANTS UNIFORMITY 
IN BROADCAST RATINGS — 


Philadelphia agency man charges present 
differences are expensive and confusing 


By Earle A. Buckley, Jr. 


Much has been said in and out of 
print about rating services and the 
confusion they cause. Basically, a 
rating service hangs its hat on the 
projection of averages taken from a 
sampling of consumer listening and 
watching habits. But each service uses 
different sampling methods. The num- 
ber of people sampled, the technique 
of the sampling (that is, recall method, 
viewer diary, Audimeters, etc.), and 
the method through which the sample 
is taken all vary. The result is that the 
ratings after projection are as differ- 
ent as night and day. 

“Moreover, one station here in Phila- 
delphia says its rating service warns it 
in advance of the survey period so it 
can change its programming. Another 
uses two services, and frankly admits 
that it switches from one to the other 
to show the best rating at any given 
time. This is common practice for 
many stations. 

The fact remains that these services, 
devised to act as barometers and 
guides to intelligent time-buying, have, 
in their competitive fight nullified 
their real values. 


Dilemma of Time-Buyers 


There are three courses open to a 
time-buyer who is about to select spot 
coverage. 1) He can choose one rating 
service and rely on it completely; 
2) he can weigh one against the other 
or, 3) he can ignore ratings altogether. 

If he chooses one service and fol- 
lows it blindly, he has no guarantee 
from anyone that it’s the most accurate 
available. Station A may show up 
beautifully on paper, but Station B 
or C or D in reality could be his best 
buy. If he decides to consider more 
than one, he runs into real confusion 
unless by chance they happen to agree 
at a particular time segment. And if 
he ignores them altogether he must 
rely on his own opinion based on past 





Mr. Buckley is vice president of The 
Buckley Organization, Philadelphia. 





experience and personal choice. A 
particularly popular salesman could 
possibly be the deciding factor here 
rather than the merit and coverage of 
the radio or TV station. And what if 
he’s buying out-of-town stations? 

Of course there are always good 
spots on reliable stations that open up 
from time to time and can be grabbed 
for a client without thought to ratings. 
The problem is with the other spots— 
which are the cats and dogs and which 
are just what the doctor ordered? 

Ratings are certainly not the only 
measure for selecting spots, but they 
could help much more than they do 
now. Wouldn’t it be nice to be able to 
buy time in distant, unfamiliar mar- 
kets and know you’ve made the right 
choice? 


Confidence Would Grow 


Since ratings differ because the re- 
search methods differ, it follows that 
a standardization of research methods 
will produce a close similarity in the 
ratings. Confidence will be built in 
every rating service because they will 
all agree with one another. How would 
this affect those directly concerned? 
The rating services would lose only 
one of their sales points, their present 
method of researching audiences, but 
they would be gaining another. If the 
standardization brings about an im- 
provement in their operation, their 
story will be stronger and they will 
still have price and service upon which 
to base their points of difference for 
a sales pitch. Then too, there are 
stations now who won't subscribe to 
any service because they believe the 
ratings can be juggled for one’s own 
advantage. These stations would be- 
come prime prospects. 

Radio and TV stations would bene- 
fit financially because they wouldn’t 
have to subscribe to more than one 
service. The resultant more accurate 
means of spot selection would save 
advertisers thousands of dollars, and 
everyone would be happier for it. » 
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With $3 billion pouring into this program. 
contractors will be asking where to advertise. 


Your agency may have a client who today manufactures 
juke boxes, another who makes pool tables, a third who 
produces cigarettes. Or oil drilling equipment, or semi- 
trailers. Tomorrow this client may decide to become a 
subcontractor serving the fast-growing missile industry. 
At least one firm in each of the ndmed manufacturing 
categories except cigarettes is already in this business. 
And, two large tobacco companies are actively consider- 
ing going into the field with their diversification capital. 

When they do, after they find out what is needed, 
they will want to know what firms will buy the com- 
ponents they decide to produce. Then it will be up to 
you to know the key buying men for the firm and how 
to reach them. When this client does enter the field, the 
men he will want to reach to sell his component will 
no longer be military officers, as usually was the case 
during World War II. Under the new weapons system 
management concept, the buyer in nine out of ten cases 
will be a specifying engineer working for one of the 
61 prime contractors presently engaged in missile de- 
velopment. He may be a mechanical or aeronautical 
engineer concerned with design of the “skin” or air 
frame for the missile. He may be an electronics engineer 
who has to order components for the control and guid- 
ance system which accounts for half the cost of the 
typical missile. He may be a chemical engineer working 
on a better propellant fuel for his rocket or ram-jet 
engine. Or a hydraulic engineer. Or a metallurgical 
engineer. 


Prime Contractors 


In any event he will be a civilian engineer, working 
for a prime contractor. The prime contractor may be 
a division of a firm that has long been in the aircraft 
business, like Martin, Convair, Lockheed, or Douglas. 
Other prime contractors are divisions of firms in elec- 
tronics, such as Philco, Raytheon, GE, Emerson. Then 
there are firms that have for years made missiles, rocket 
engines, or their components, and which have become 
prime contractors, such as Reaction Motors, Aerojet- 
General, and Chrysler. 

Or the prime contractor can be a company team with 
joint responsibility for a particular missile. Many of 
these prime contractor management teams are composed 
of divisions of an aircraft and electronics firm. Examples 
are Northrop and Raytheon who work jointly on the 
Hawk; Convair and Arma that work on the Atlas; 
Boeing and Westinghouse, that are jointly responsible 
for the Bomarc. 
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The Missile Market 


—fastest growing in America 


Department of Defense Expenditures for Guided Missiles. 


Money spent for production and procurement is reported by the Army, Navy and Air Force 
to the Department of Defense. Expenditures shown in the accompanying Chart include funds 
spent for the basic missile complete with integral armament and components. They also 
include money spent for the necessary launching, guidance and control devices, booster and 
sustainers for the missile, and special propellants. 








Source: Missiles and Rockets 


Various types of engineers work on various types of 
missiles. The typical missile can be broken down into 
three main parts. The air frame, or shell is a case for 
the works, which are composed of the guidance and con- 
trol system, primarily electronic, and the engine which 
provides the drive and makes it go. The term “rocket” 
is really one of several types of missile engine. 


Kinds of Missiles 


The missiles themselves are generally divided into four 
categories or “missions.” There is the surface-to-air 
missile, like the Army’s Nike. There is the surface-to- 
surface missile like the Navy’s Regulus. There is the 
Air Force’s air-to-air Falcon and air-to-surface Rascal. 
A weapons system exists for every purpose, every speed, 
and every range for each service. Men on land, sea, or in 
the air can kill other men on land, sea, or in the air with 
missiles designed especially for each job. And each missile 
takes about eight types of engineer at each stage to design 
it, specify the various components that a subcontracting 
advertising client may make, develop and test the pilot 
model, and finally, if accepted, throw it into production. 
The biggest money, of course, is going into the new de- 
velopments in the ICBM and IRBM programs. 

All these stages, types of engineer, missions of missile 
for which your subcontractor client may be making a 
small component, must be taken into account when choos- 
ing a publication designed to reach the prime contractor’s 
designer. 

On the copy end there are other considerations, in- 
cluding security. Your client may be merely manufactur- 
ing a bolt or a transistor, like any other bolt or transistor. 
But somebody’s client is making an unnamed widget 
whose purpose the subcontractor may not be told for 
security reasons, and which has never before existed, 
because there simply has never been any use for this 
particular widget before the advent of the ballistic mis- 
sile. Specifications may include, in addition to size and 
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weight, tremendous heat resistance and strain tolerances, 
never before conceived by man, and which must be made 
from new alloys, with no previous track record. Even 
when the subcontractor knows what he is making, he 
sometimes cannot, for the same security reasons, describe 
it in public advertising. This means institutional copy or 
testimonials from prominent scientists working on a 
particular project using the subcontractor’s particular 
widget. This in turn can lead to class considerations in 
choosing the publication. 


Three Types of Media 


There are three categories of media used to reach the 
prime contractor’s specifying engineer who determines 
what is needed for his project and is therefore the ulti- 
mate purchaser, whether or not he is the actual purchasing 
agent. And because of the many types of engineers and 
the many types of components, and the many other factors 
involved in choosing these media, each of the three publi- 
cation categories has a different pitch. There has been 
no little pull and tug among them in catching the tre- 
mendously expanding business that has come their way 
in the past seven years, and which is expected to increase 
at missile-like speeds in the immediate future—as soon 
as Washington turns on the money. When this happens, 
an estimated $3 billion of potential annual purchasing 
power will be immediately added to this market. 

The first category includes the “missiles only” books. 
Most of these are relatively new, and their talking points 
run generally along the following lines: The missile in- 
dustry is an entirely new industry, and is in no way 
to be confused with the aircraft industry, though they 
admit that the aircraft industry is its ancestor. Engineers 
of one type or another have to do the purchasing because, 
above all, the missile must be reliable. If war comes, we 
will have 15 minutes warning, if we are lucky, before the 
hydrogen-headed enemy missile lands on U.S. cities. This 
is just time enough to press the buttons on our anti-missile 
missiles. When our side pushes those buttuns the missiles 
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must work. Down to the last bolt. That’s why engineers 
must do the buying. Reliability comes first. Cost is very 
secondary. And since these engineers are from many sepa- 
rate fields, their own magazine geared specifically to the 
aeronautical or to the electronic man may not cover the 
entire missile industry. 


“Missiles and Rockets” 


Among the “missiles only” books is Missiles and 
Rockets. Though an American Aviation publication, 
Missiles and Rockets follows the strictly missile approach 
in its selling. However, this publication’s officials feel 
that Missiles and Rockets covers its field so thoroughly 
that if a subcontractor wanted additional coverage in a 
second book, he would do better in an aircraft book than 
in another strictly missile book. Twenty per cent of Mis- 
siles and Rockets’ editorial content is devoted to electron- 
ics. It is starting to cover production, as well as design 
and testing stages of the industry. 

Missiles and Rockets published its first issue in October 
1956. It made ABC within nine months, and today has a 
paid circulation of 19,000. The January 1957 issue car- 
ried 57 pages of advertising. This year’s September issue, 
112. The total number of advertising pages for its first 
year of publication, from October 1956, reached 1,038. 


“Jet Propulsion” 


The first publication in the specific field, and the only 
one until 1956, was Jet Propulsion. It was first published 
in 1932 as the Bulletin of the American Interplanetary 
Society, was one time called Astronautics, and was known 
from 1945 to 1953, as the Journal of the American Rocket 
Society. This publication grew from a quarterly to the 
monthly magazine that it is today, but its circulation is 
still primarily among the some 7,000 members of the 
American Rocket Society. The members are all qualified 
engineers and scientists. The editorial content of Jet 
Propulsion is devoted to research and development as- 
pects of the nation’s missile program, mainly to the 
solving of problems. 
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Not a few of Jet Propulsion’s readers are theoretical 
scientists at universities, who have little to do with 
actual purchasing. But here’s where the “class” considera- 
tion enters the picture. Because of the institutional nature 
of much of the advertising (because security forbids 
description of the advertiser’s actual contribution to any 
given missile project) many firms consider it de rigueur 
to have their advertising appear in Jet Propulsion. And 
for those who don’t, the American Rocket Society 
launched its new publication for practical engineers, 
Astronautics, this August. Astronautics, like Jet Propul- 
pulsion, goes to members of the society, plus approxi- 
mately 5,000 prospective members who meet the Society’s 
scientific qualifications. Subscriptions to both books are 
tied to Society membership. As interest in missiles grows 
by geometric proportions, as the public suddenly realizes 
that the field is not limited to dreams and comic strips, 
but that space flight suddenly is a practical reality, mem- 
bership in the society has increased recently at a rapid 
rate. Men of the highest scientific caliber are no longer 
ashamed to have it known that they dabble in space 
theory. An indication of the growth can be seen in a com- 





parison of membership figures between 1953 and the 
present. In 1953, corporate members numbered 11 firms; 
individuals 1,500. Today 115 firms are members of the 
American Rocket Society and the individual membership 
total is more than 7,000. 

Here is the advertising record for the two ARS publi- 
cations since 1951. Remember that until August of this 
year, Jet Propulsion was alone. In 1951 Jet Propulsion 
carried a total of 28 pages of advertising. In 1952 this 
figure tripled, going to 84 pages. In 1953, 122 pages. In 
1955, Jet Propulsion carried 322 pages of advertising. By 
1956, it was 641 pages, and in the first nine months of 
this year, in only two of which Astronautics participated, 
ARS publications have had a total of 636 advertising 
pages. 

Both publications go to all members of the Society, but 
Astronautics reaches them near the first of each month, 
while Jet Propulsion appears in the middle of the month, 
so that members’ attention is not distracted from one by 
the other. According to Irwin Hersey, editor of Astro- 
nautics, 85 per cent of the editorial content consists of 
scientific development reports keyed to the needs of the 
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practical working engineer. “Until recently,” Mr. Hersey 
explained, “the membership of the Society consisted 
almost entirely of working engineers and scientists. But 
now some of the engineers have been taken away from 
the laboratories and from computers, and have been 
upgraded into adminstrative slots. So now we publish 
a story now and then telling engineers how to run 
administrative jobs. We even discovered that many of 
our readers dabble in the stock market. Since no one 
else was covering the financial end of the missile industry, 
we began. Now it’s a monthly feature. But our one main 
function remains that of describing scientific and technical 
developments to practicing engineers, helping the elec- 
tronics man understand how his work depends upon that 
of the chemical and aeronautical specialist and vice 
versa.” . 

This last service, helping one specialist to understand 
the work of his opposite number in an allied field on 
which his own work depends is the one point on which 
all magazines connected in any way with the missile 
field agree. All publications stressed the importance of 
this service to their readers. 


“Missile Design and Development” 

Said Stephen Kent, publisher of Missile Design & 
Development, “The engineer depends on his technical 
magazines for information. In the U. S. he has little 
access to government reports. And those that exist are 
usually pretty dry and an effort to read.” 

Missile Design & Development is one and one-half years 
old this month. Its 72 advertisers (so far) have largely 
been the same subcontractors who use the other missile 
books. The name Missile Design & Development has 
belonged to this publication only since this summer. 
Before this, the magazine was known as “Aviation Re- 
search & Development.” The editorial and sales policy 
conforms with the new title. It is directed toward the 
engineers who design, develop, test, and improve ballistic 
missile systems. : 

Mr. Kent estimates that the 1958 advertising volume 
for Missile Design & Development will be some 400 pages, 
an increase of 150 per cent. 

Now that more missiles may soon go beyond design 
and development into actual mass production, a new 
publication will come out to serve the needs of the 
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production engineer and manufacturing administrative 
personnel. Chilton will launch its Aircraft and Missiles 
Vanufacturing in January. This new book will, according 
to the publisher, “deliver a rigidly controlled, nationwide 
circulation among production, engineering, purchasing 
and management personnel who actually buy or specify 
the materials and parts used to manufacture aircraft, 
missiles and engines.” 


Aeronautical Purchasing 

Aeronautical Purchasing, first published in January 
1947, includes both the aircraft and missile fields, but 
shifts its editorial emphasis from the design engineer to 
the purchasing agent who “actually makes up the con- 
tracts.” According to Aeronautical Purchasing officials, 
the advertiser should direct his attention to the purchaser, 
rather than to the engineer, because with the new weapons 
system concept, under which a civilian firm is prime 
contractor and does the purchasing, rather than the 
military, this purchasing must be done with an eye to 
saving money so that the prime contractor can survive 
the competition for the stretched out government dollar. 











While the “missile only” magazines say that the firms 
that get the production contracts will be the ones who 
invested heavily during the lean years to develop these 
new weapons systems, designing each component from 
scratch, Aeronautical Purchasing spokesmen quote Air 
Force Manuals which state that the purchasing depart- 
ment must search for new and improved sources of 
supply and should not be dictated to (by engineers) on 
which source to use. 


Aviation Age 

One of the established publications serving the entire 
aviation industry, Conover-Mast’s Aviation Age takes the 
stand that the missile industry is merely a rapidly growing 
off-shoot of the aircraft industry, and that the best way 
to reach the missile engineer is through the aircraft 
publications that he always reads. As one Aviation Age 
official put it, “Helicopters are further removed in design 
from a modern transport plane than are missiles from 
high performance aircraft. Some missiles fly slower and 
lower than some manned aircraft.” Aviation Age also 
bases its arguments in part on the new weapons system 
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management concept which makes the engineer employed 
by the prime contractor or by a member firm of a prime 
contracting company team the target of the subcontractor’s 
advertising. And they point out how several aircraft 
firms, like Hughes and McDonnell, switch all types of 


‘ engineers from aircraft to missile projects and back 


again, as one project is completed and another started. 


Aviation Week 

McGraw-Hill’s Aviation Week placed an electronics 
engineer on its editorial staff six years ago to establish 
an electronics (or avionics) section. An Aviation Week 
source says that it is practically impossible to make a 
breakdown of product use or circulation among strictly 
missile engineers, because many components such as 
transistors are sold to Sperry, for instance, which may 
end up in a ship’s radar, a missile guidance system, or 
an aircraft radio. When the subcontractor sells the 
transistors to Sperry, he doesn’t necessarily ask Sperry 
what is going to happen to them. 

One Aviation Week avionics specialist explained that 
there is a large category of electronic equipment necessary 
in the testing of missile systems that never gets off the 
ground itself. But without this check-out equipment, the 
missile never would get off the ground. Without such 
equipment, engineers working on one stage of a pilot 
model would never know whether or not they were on 
the right track, without expensive launchings every step 
of the way. 

This test equipment is primarily electronic, but it is 
used to test missile and aircraft components as well. 
Is it an apple or an orange? Electronic, aircraft, and 
missile engineers buy it and use it. After giving a number 
of examples like this, Aviation Week men repeat, “How 
can we give you a breakdown?” 


Electronic Design 

The same general reaction was obtained from publi- 
cations that served the electronics field before missiles 
came into their own. Officials of Electronic Design make 
no breakdown of their circulation by that which reaches 
missile men and that among others. They maintain that 
the missile industry is merely a segment of the electronics 
industry, pointing out that the guidance and control 
systems which make up more than 50 per cent of the 
cost of a missile are almost entirely electronic. They also 
point to the number of prime contractors that are 
divisions of electronics firms. 

Electronic Design sources make no breakdown of cir- 
culation reaching missile men, because, they say, the 
same components are used in missiles that are used in 
aircraft. And some aircraft fly faster and higher than 
some missiles, so that performance tolerances of elec- 
tronics components are virtually the same. 

However, Electronic Design does have an analysis 
which shows that it has increased circulation among 
electronics engineers in the aircraft industry from 15 
per cent of its total circulation in 1955 to 25 per cent 
of its present total of 27,089. 
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By Arthur P. Bondurant 


In evaluating various media for an advertiser in the 
liquor industry, it is necessary to know in detail the 
numerous restrictions peculiar to that industry. 

First, no radio or television advertising is permissible 
under the industry’s own code. With these two popular 
media not available to distillers of whisky, the best 
possible use must be made of the remaining media. 

As the products of Glenmore Distilleries Company are 
nationally distributed, the first important objective, we 
feel, should be to create a national image in the minds 
of our potential customers. While this is done by utilizing 
national publications, how concentrated it can be, of 
course, depends upon the over-all budget. 

The current schedule for Glenmore includes such widely 
réad magazines as Time, Newsweek, Sports Illustrated, 
Look, The New Yorker, U. S. News & World Report, and 
Fortune. With Glenmore’s products nationally distributed, 
no advertising is limited to regional editions of national 
publications. 

However, this does not discount the fact that there are 
certain strong regional preferences for various types of 
whiskies, blends, straights, bonds, Scotches, and Vodkas. 
And although the over-all impression is made by national 
publications, recognized regional preferences are sup- 
ported by local advertising expenditures. 

The printed media might appear at first to be wholly 
available to the liquor advertiser; nevertheless, there are 
restrictions even here. For example, it is well known that 
The Saturday Evening Post, one of America’s most pop- 
ular national publications, does not accept liquor adver- 
tisements. In addition, certain farm and women’s service 
publications prefer not to accept liquor copy. At the same 
time, women are becoming more and more frequent 
customers in liquor stores, evidence that advertising pol- 
icies are sometimes reluctant to keep pace with the times. 

The advertising year for Glenmore Distilleries Com- 
pany extends from July 1 through June 30. These dates 





- 


Arthur P. Bonduraat is vice president and advertising direc- 
tor of Glenmore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Ky. 
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Media Functic 


Copy restrictions, placement limitatio 


and packaging regulations make planning intricat 


were selected because the greatest portion of liquor busi- 
ness is done at the close of the calendar year, and by 
adopting a fiscal year, the business peak falls in mid-year. 

Glenmore’s budget for each brand is determined on an 
advertising expenditure per case. Media dollars are allo- 
cated at the local level after national magazine costs have 
been prorated by states or, in some cases, by individual 
markets. The allocation of advertising expenditure at the 
local level depends on the current or anticipated sales, 
the market potential, and competitive activity. These 
appropriations are approved by management at top level 
agency-client meetings. 


414 Newspapers on Schedule 


The national advertising budget having been decided 
upon, we find it most effective to pin-point our efforts 
and to support our wholesalers and retailers with local 
advertising. Currently 414 newspapers across the nation 
have been scheduled to carry our advertisements. And it 
is important to note that outdoor advertising is used to 
promote Glenmore’s whisky in cities where newspapers 
will not accept alcoholic beverage advertising and also 
in other metropolitan areas where it is necessary to 
strengthen local market coverage. Among cities chosen 
by Glenmore, for instance, for a strong Old Thompson 
poster campaign are Boston, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minne- 
apolis, and Worcester. Other cities are used for both 
posters and bulletins on Old Kentucky Tavern and Glen- 
more. Such cities include Kansas City, St. Louis, Los 
Angeles, San Diego, Dallas, New Orleans, Louisville, 
Jacksonville, Miami, and others. 

After national and local allotments have been deter- 
mined, a careful watch is kept on the degree to which 
sales measure up to sales expectations for each brand in 
each market. 

At the end of the half-year period in January, there 
is an automatic, intensive analysis of sales figures. At this 
time the advertising appropriation may be increased or 
decreased depending upon the sales results reported for 
the first six months. Changes in the appropriation do not 
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OMPANY is not a simple matter 


generally take place prior to this time each year unless 
an unusual situation warrants it. 


Sunday Issues Avoided 


Once having confirmed where he can advertise his 
product, a distiller is confronted immediately with restric- 
tions on what he can say. Not only does the Federal 
Government have copy restrictions, but the individual 
states have their own regulations. And, in addition to the 
many Federal, state, and local regulations, it is necessary 
that we ourselves make sure the advertisements do not 
appear in Sunday publications or any publications carry- 
ing a Sunday dateline. This we do voluntarily, and it adds 
another facet to the complexity of the over-all planning. 

U. S. Government regulations prohibit advertisements 
which promote interstate or foreign sale of liquor; require 
that alcoholic proof and the percentage of neutral spirits 
be stated; specify that all type size be sufficient to render 
it both conspicuous and readily legible; forbid statements 
which are false and misleading, disparaging of a com- 
petitor’s products, obscene or indecent, or relate to an- 
alyses, standards or tests; and ban statements inconsistent 
with labeling or claims of curative or therapuetic nature. 

In 15 states the State Liquor Control Board must 
approve in advance any and all liquor advertising copy 
which the advertiser proposes to run in that state. In 
Arizona newspaper advertising copy does not permit the 
use of the words bar, saloon, lounge or tavern. In Georgia 
no mixed drink illustrations may be shown. No reference 
to “holiday” may be made in any advertisement in 
Kansas. The state of Washington will not allow any 
advertisement showing a person’s hands; just glasses are 
permitted. West Virginia will not even allow the glasses 
to be shown. 


Size of Bottle 


It is not only the copy which is regulated by certain 
states, but also the size of the bottle which may be sold. 
Our “Texas Fifth,” the popular half-gallon of Glenmore 
Straight Bourbon, cannot be sold in 10 of the 48 states. 
Another of our best-selling items is the Old Kentucky 
Tavern half-pint flask. This attractive and handy con- 
tainer is not permitted in 15 states, because those states 
do not market liquor in half-pint sizes. 

In Georgia, Indiana, and North Carolina, a liquor 
advertiser is not allowed to combine two whisky labels 
in one advertisement. If, for example, we should want to 
show our Old Kentucky Tavern Bottled-in-Bond as well 
as our Old Kentucky Tavern 86 Proof in one illustration, 
this would be impossible. 
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GLENMORE ADVERTISING PLANS are developed by (standing, I. to r.): 
William M. Kinnaird, Yellowstone (a brand) advertising manager; 
Lewis Holloway, sales promotion manager; and (seated, |. to r.): 
Robert M. Nash, advertising manager; Arthur P. Bondurant, vice presi- 
dent and advertising director. 


The most intricate planning is necessary to formulate 
the schedule for holiday packaging advertising. This past 
Christmas Glenmore Distilleries Company offered two 
holiday decanters, one for Old Kentucky Tavern and one 
for Glenmore Straight Bourbon Whisky. In buying space 
to advertise these decanters, it was necessary to eliminate 
from the schedule the several states which do not permit 
decanters to be sold. 

In addition, Glenmore offered six different holiday 
wrapped packages consisting of pre-wraps and cartons, 
varying in size from half-pints to the half-gallon size. 
Because of bottle size regulations, each of the 46 states 
in which liquor is sold will accept certain but not neces- 
sarily all of the six packages. Different copy lines had to 
be added or deleted in each state’s advertisements to 
adapt them for that particular state’s requirements. 

One of Glenmore’s strongest beliefs is that the company 
exists to serve and support the retailer. For this reasor, 
key national liquor trade publications carry a regular 
schedule of Glenmore advertising. This national trade 
advertising is backed up by local advertising in trade 
books in selected markets. In this way, retailers across 
the country are kept informed of the progress of Glen- 
more Distilleries Company. 

The copy restrictions, placement limitations, and pack- 
aging regulations outlined here help to explain why the 
media function for a whisky company involves so much 
more than just putting the schedule together. The whole 
business of buying space and placing advertisements is an 
exceedingly complex activity which has to be “engi- 
neered” from beginning to end. 2 
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George Johnston 


Strictly speaking, George Johnston 
is not a Media Man. 

True, he is Director of Media for 
a large national advertising agency, 
Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance. 
And he does have as profound and 
practical a grasp of media as any 
man in the business. Still, strictly 
speaking, he is not a media man. 

George Johnston is a professional 
advertising man. 

Take nearly any job in the adver- 
tising business, and you'll find that 
Johnston has held it—from both sides 
of the desk. He has been a printing 
salesman and a printing buyer. He 
has been an idea man and an idea 
critic. He has been an advertising man- 
ager and an account executive—both 
on the same account. He has sold 
media; and now he evaluates and buys 
it. For Johnston, nothing could be 
more natural. 

He began as a salesman, selling 
printing, ink, and fine papers to ad- 
vertisers and agencies. Before long, 
characteristically, he decided to try 
the other side of the desk and became 
an assistant in the advertising de- 
partment of the Dodge Brothers Com- 
pany. 

George Johnston took to automo- 
tive advertising like a duck takes to 
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. water. In six weeks he had organized 
Dodge’s first stockholder mailing pro- 
gram, a gigantic job without prece- 
dent in the company. Soon he was in 
full charge of Dodge’s national direct- 
mail activities. It seemed he had ar- 
rived! . .. so, once again, he decided 
to try the other side of the desk. 


First Job In Media 


He joined the Winningham agency 
as a field representative on the Hud- 
son Motor Car account. And that was 
where George Johnston first met up 
with Media. 

In those days, carmakers sold 
through distributors; and the dis- 
tributors paid the advertising bills. It 
was often a tough job to convince a 
distributor in, say, Omaha, that a part 
of his money was well spent in na- 
tional magazines. Acting for Hudson, 
Johnston had to sell national adver- 
tising in the same way that a modern- 
day space rep sells to an agency. 

He did it with such success that he 
was pulled in from the field and made 
assistant account executive. In time, 
he became account executive. When 
the account moved to BSF&D, Johns- 
ton moved to Hudson — taking the 
client’s chair again, and holding it 





just long enough to work with the 
new agency in the development of the 
famous “Ruggedness Run” campaign 
that kept Hudson in the black through 


the grimmest years of the depression. | 
Then he came to BSF&D, again to — 


work on Hudson. For more than 20 
years, he supervised the account, gain- 
ing a working, day-to-day knowledge 
of all the media a multi-million dol- 
lar account can use. When the agency 
resigned the account in November 
1956, he moved into the Media De- 
partment as naturally as though it 
had been his lifetime work. In June 
of this year, he was appointed Direc- 
tor of Media. 

George Johnston lives with his wife 
and two teenage children in an al- 
most-new Colonial home in suburban 
Grosse Pointe . . . not far from the 
classic Italian Renaissance building 
that is BSF&D’s headquarters. He 
drives to and from the office—often 
goes home for lunch. When he is 
home, he likes to read, putter in the 
garden, or preside over the charcoal 
rotisserie. 

In his climb, George Johnston built 
two reputations—one as a sort of “ter- 
rible-tempered Mr. Bang,” one as a 
talented work-horse who knew the ad- 
vertising industry inside and out. The 
first reputation, largely a fiction, has 
been lost now; there is not a better 
liked man in the BSF&D organization. 
The second reputation he retains. 


First In, Last Out 


He is still first-in, last-out when it 
comes to office hours. He still attacks 
each individual job as though it were 
the most important of his career; and, 
when he draws up a media plan, it 
shows not only intensive study but 
also a sound, reflective measurement 
against the background of his own 
experience. When he speaks to an 
agency or client gathering, people 
listen. 

Recently, Johnston addressed a 
group of young men and women who 
are members of BSF&D’s unique Per- 
sonnel Development Program. He 
rambled over his history in the busi- 
ness, seemed to be enjoying it all over 
again. He closed with a quotation 
from the Bible: 

“Study to show thyself approved 

unto God, a workman that needeth 

not be ashamed . . .” 

George Johnston, a professional ad- 
vertising man, needs not to be 
ashamed.—Cuar.es V. Hicks . 
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What do YOU want 


3 BOSTONS BIG MARKET 
to buy from you? 


Food, apparel, juvenile goods? Leisure-luxury products, insurance, travel? 

In the 35 communities which are growing the fastest, attested by rank In Boston’s‘* Money Belt” — the 29 communities with average spend- 
in increase of school enrollment, the HERALD-TRAVELER leads the able income per family of $6600 or over (representing 43.3% of the 
second paper in 29. area’s spendable income) — the HERALD-TRAVELER leads in 22. 
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Household gocds, liquor, beer, cigarettes? 
In the top 24 communities ranked by percentage of dwelling units Automobiles, gasoline, tires? 
built since 1940 — towns where young people are accumulating pos- In the 20 communities where there are 350 or more registered passen- 


sessions and forming brand loyalties — the HERALD-TRAVELER leads in ger cars per 1000 population, the HERALD-TRAVELER leads in all. 
all but 4. ‘ 
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L First — reach into the ‘Money Belt’’ 

it In the nation’s 6th biggest market, the “Big second paper. (1956 figures. Figures to date in 1957 
put Bulk” of the buying power is represented by show a comparable margin.) 
ant HERALD-TRAVELER readers. National advertisers know it, too. In almost 
wn Boston retailers know this. They put two million every classification, the HERALD-TRAVELER leads 
an more lines in the HERALD-TRAVELER than in the __ the field. 
ple Sources: A.B.C. Audit 3-31-57, MEDIA RECORDS, SALES MANAGEMENT, Mass. State Department of Commerce 
Lae 
he IT’S A WHALE OF A MARKET~—and the Herald-Traveler 

er- ” ‘ 3 

He | is Boston’s Basic Buy 
isi- One Contract delivers the “Big Bulk” in Boston 
ver 
ion 
ved 


Represented nationolly by : Special trovel and resort representative: 
be GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO., INC. : HAL WINTERS COMPANY 
New York * Chicago : 7136 Abbott Avenve 
Philadelphia * Detroit * Los Angeles + Miomi Beach, Florida 
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The Saturday Evening Post has passed 5,600,000 
circulation. All during the first six months of 
1958, we expect to deliver an average weekly 
bonus of half a million copies— 500,000 over 
the present rate base of 5,200,000! 

What’s behind the boom in Post circulation? A strong, brisk 


business at the nation’s newsstands. Rocketing subscription 


sales, coast to coast. In two words— reader demand. 





This massive, ever-growing demand is built by the Post’s 
exciting articles, fiction, features and advertising. Post 
buyers are readers. Not only readers, but leaders — Politz- 
proved Influentials. And the Post reaches Influentials on 
every income level. They talk about, recommend things they 
read in the Post. Their word-of-mouth influence moves 
sideways—neighbor to neighbor, friend to friend, worker 
to worker, boss to boss — a multimillion-man sales force! 

The Post is the talk of advertising circles, too. Just this 
year, we've welcomed 187 new advertisers. And we’re 
expecting even bigger crowds in ’58! May we save a place 
for you? Come early and wear your best asbestos suit — 
you'll be in the hottest book of the new year! 
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MEDIA PLANNING: 





Should accoun 
of media planning 


Donahue & Coe’s Cowan pose 
this question to executives oj 
agencies of various sizes. 

By Stuart D. Cowan, Jr. . 


Do account executives help—or hinder—media planning? 

What is their proper role in this vital part of every 
marketing plan? 

The growing interest in this question undoubtedly 
springs from three things—the increasingly difficult fight 
for profitable sales, heightened awareness that creative 
media strategy can be a major factor in successful market- 
ing, and rising media costs. 

To get an indication of how agencies feel about the 
place of the account executive in media selettion, a ques- 
tionnaire was mailed to 10 agency executives, representing 
firms of various sizes. Here are their answers to the five 
questions asked : 

What part do you think an account executive 
should play in preparing media recommendations 
for clients? 

“He should provide the media department with clients’ 
marketing plars and strategies, as well as product distri- 
bution patterns, so that it can correlate media circulation 
with distribution and support sales planning.”—FRANK W. 
TOWNSHEND, vice president, Campbell-Ewald Co. 

“He must define the problem . . . communicate accu- 
rately the client’s marketing objectives to the media de- 
partment. . . . The development of the media program 
is the responsibility of ‘the professionals’. . . . This does 
not relieve the account man of his responsibility to con- 
tribute to all phases of account planning.”—Puiuip R. 
WARNER, vice president, Benton & Bowles, Inc. 

“In our concept, a good account executive is concerned 
more with the sales side of the client’s operation than 
with advertising. . .. We do not expect our account exec- 
utives to originate media recommendations, but they 
obviously need to know media and be able to discuss 
the subject.”—President of a large agency, name with- 
held. 


“The account executive should give media the budget 





Stuart D. Cowan, Jr., is vice president of Donahue & Coe, 
Inc. 
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within which the plan must be prepared . . . the market 
to be reached geographically . . . market characteristics, 
existing and potential, by sex, income, age, social habits, 
city size, etc., and any other special information that may 
apply.”—James S. Hauck, vice president, H. B. Hum- 
phrey, Alley & Richards, Inc. 

“In small and medium-sized agencies the account exec- 
utive often plays the key part in media selection—and 
most of them are good at it.”—Agency vice president, 
name withheld. 

“. . . the analysis and selection of media should be 
entrusted to specialists. The analysis of media today is so 
highly complex that no account executive . . . can expect 
to be properly qualified. Marketing considerations, distri- 
bution factors, degree of population fluidity, the partic- 
ular influence of various media in particular areas . . . 
audience income, make-up and psychology and countless 
other facets which must be measured if the final media 
choice is to contribute most to the overall marketing plan 
—these demand a corps of specialists for intelligent evalu- 
ation.” —WALTER WEIR, executive vice president, Donahue 
& Coe, Inc. 

“If he knows a lot about media, his client should re- 
ceive the benefit of his experience.”—JoHN CAPLEs, vice 
president, BBDO. 

In general, what type of media knowledge do 
you think an account executive should possess? 

“The account man should have general knowledge of 
all media. . . . He should understand their basic advan- 
tages and disadvantages, and be familiar, in general, with 
the markets they reach. He need not be a walking en- 
cyclopedia of statistics.”—PHitip R. WARNER. 

“He should know thoroughly the general characteristics 
and qualities of available classes of media, but he cannot 
hope to have detailed knowledge of individual media. . . . 
He should keep his door and ears wide open to media 
representatives. He might learn something today that 
would be very valuable in the future.”—James S. Hauck. 
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“He should know what kind of people are reached by 
different media. He should know in general which media 
are costly and which are inexpensive in terms of cost per 
thousand people reached. He should know the methods 
of operation of the various systems of measuring the 
effectiveness of media.”—JOHN CAPLEs. 

“He should have what I would call ‘knowledgeable 
familiarity’ with media. . . . This should come from 
constant study on his part, conferring with the media 
group assigned to his account and, of course, meeting 
and talking with media representatives.”—WaLTER WEIR. 

In preparing media recommendations, what part 
should be played by the media department, and 
what part by the planning group? 

“The media department should have the responsibility 
for preparing media recommendations. The planning 
group should review and check recommendations.”— 
Rosert W. Wo xrFe, account executive, Calkins & Holden, 
Inc. 

“We regard each department as autonomous. Media 
recommendations should originate with the media depart- 
ment, subject to discussion with account management.” 
—Agency president, name withheld. 

“The media department should prepare the schedule 
after it has been given the requisite information and 
conferred with the planning group. . . . Media recom- 
mendations should be documented and the media depart- 
ment should fight for them.”—Frank W. TowNsSHEND. 

“Media analysis and selection should be left to the 
media department. The function of the planning group 
should be to stimulate creativeness on the part of the 
media department and to exercise final judgment on the 
selection, based on the most careful consideration of all 
the facts and the reasoning involved in the selection.” 
—WaALTer WErIR. 

“The media department should be given complete free- 
dom to make the specific recommendations. In practice, 
there is usually considerable consultation between the 
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Robert W. Wolfe 


James S. Hauck Philip R. Warner 


account executive and the media department. . . . During 
these stages the account executive should not impose his 
views or demand that his possibly preconceived ideas of 
media selection and scheduling be met. The planning 
group should decide whether or not the final media plan 
fits the problem.”—Jame S. Hauck. 

What part do clients play in reaching final media 
decisions? 

“A large part. The extent of their knowledge of media 
often affects (the validity) of their decisions. . .. ”— 
Agency vice president, name withheld. 

“Most experienced advertisers have wide media knowl- 
edge. Ideally, the final media decision should be made in 
a meeting of account executive and client—repeating the 
process the account man went through with his planning 
group and media department. . . . The account executive 
had better be armed with fullest information on the rec- 
ommended media, as well as those not included. . . . If 
the schedule is complicated, unusual or long, the media 
department should be brought into the meeting.”—JAMES 
S. Hauck. 

“Sometimes a large part—sometimes a small part. De- 
pends on the client’s knowledge of media.”—Joun CapLes. 

“Of necessity, a client needs to see media represent- 
atives and be informed on the subject. In some cases 
clients will prepare their own revisions of our media 
recommendations; in others, they regard us as the author- 
ities on media.” —Agency president, name withheld. 

“Many play an important part . . . due to increased 
advertising costs in recent years as well as the severe 
competition for sales. . . . Advertisers want the assurance 
that every advertising dollar will operate at maximum 
efficiency, especially since the advent of TV, which has 
resulted in a closer re-evaluation of all media.”—DanieEL 
M. Gorpon, media director, Donahue & Coe, Inc. 

“The client is paying the bill and is entitled to a voice 
in reaching (media) decisions . . .”"—Frank W. Town- 
SHEND. s 
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Please make any additional remarks you care to 
concerning media buying decisions. 

“No department in the agency can be so quickly out- 
dated as the media department. It needs and must have 
considerably more attention from management than it has 
enjoyed over the years.”—WALTER WEIR. 

“If an account executive—or anyone else—has a par- 
ticular field of specialized knowledge or interest he can be 
of material help in evaluating media.”—Agency vice pres- 
ident, name withheld. 

“Try to approach media decisions uninfluenced by past 
habits and prejudices. . . . Approach each media plan 
problem as if it were being met for the first time. Review 
media plans regularly.”—James S. Hauck. 

“Arbitrary decisions by clients regarding media, which 
are based on inadequate knowledge, result in campaigns 
which do not have maximum efficiency. Adequate knowl- 
edge of media by account executives can help to prevent 
arbitrary decisions.”—Agency executive. 

“Every good list should be the product of coordinated 
thinking and effort by all three—client, agency planning 
group and media department.”—FRank W. TOWNSHEND. 

“Let’s give more time to media work. And let’s have 
media people write clear, concise reports that busy man- 
agement can understand quickly without getting swamped 
by pages of charts and figures. Statistical data should 
always be accompanied by well-written interpretative 
comment.”—Agency vice president, name withheld. 

“The more the account executive can tell his media 
department about his client’s business, the better. Just as 
a man should give his tailor his correct measurements in 
order to get a well-fitted suit, so should an account man 
give his media people the correct specifications of his 
client’s problem, in order to get a well-fitted media plan.” 
—JouHN CaPLes. 

“At no time in advertising history have we had at hand 
so many facilities for measuring and evaluating media 
and at no time have we so slavishly followed completely 
arbitrary criteria—such as cost-per-thousand or buying 
the leader in the field. . . . Of all the services an agency 
is expected to provide, that of media analysis and selec- 
tion is probably the most neglected and inadequate. This 
is naturally not true of all agencies, but it is true of too 
many.” —WaLTER WEIR. 

Evaluation of quality of editorial or program content, 
effectiveness of various editorial techniques, the useful- 
ness—value—placed on different media by their audiences 
—these are some of the areas in which new facts are 
needed, as the agency executive above points out. 

Among the psychological characteristics of a medium’s 
audience which agency and advertiser would find valuable 
are basic interests, willingness to spend money, willing- 
ness to try new products, social goals, susceptibility to 
different copy appeals and similiar points.’ 





1“What Does Psychology Offer to Media Study?” By Robert J. 
Williams, Mep1a/score, October 1957. 
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Summing Up 

There is general agreement that: 

l. The account executive should provide the media 
department with the marketing plan and all data bearing 
on marketing strategy. 

2. The media department analyzes media in light of 
these facts, and presents documented recommendations to 
the planning group, which includes the account execu- 
tive. 

3. The account executive should have a “knowledgeable 
familiarity” with media. The more he knows, the better 
the job he can do for the client—but he doesn’t have to 
be a “walking encyclopedia.” 

4. Account executives should not force preconceived 
ideas on the media department; this department needs 
sufficient time to do its work, and should present findings 
clearly and concisely. 

5. Clients vary in the part they play in media decisions, 
but generally the well-informed advertiser has a key role. 

6. Agency management ought to pay more attention to 
the media department. 

7. New measurement and evaluation techniques could 
profitably be applied to media analysis and selection. s 

















“| understand you are looking for a space buyer.” 
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2 Sait 


By Jackson L. Parker 


of media selection 


Chirurg’ s Media Director asks: “‘Was your choice of media logical, or was it the result of a slip into 
one of 21 basic errors?” 


Now that motivation research has revealed the deep-down 
reasons why consumers buy, it is time to research the 
motivation of those who buy consumers. 

This research has been done not through depth inter- 
views or other approved psychological practices, but by 
solitary cerebration and sessions with our agency asso- 
ciates. 

Media evaluation, if done properly, is a difficult job for 
many surface reasons, and the difficulty is compounded 
by the sub-surface factors which exert pressure on the 
media mind. 

These sub-surface factors we call pitfalls because, like 
jungle traps, they catch the unwary by staying well con- 
cealed. The purpose of this article is to expose these pitfalls 
so that the fraternity will be conscious of them and saved 
from a fate not so bad as death, but crippling to the media 
mind. 

One oddity about the list of pitfalls struck us immedi- 
ately, and that was the seeming contradictions between 
various pitfalls. It was something like the way proverbs 
such as “Look before you leap” apparently cancel those 
like “He who hesitates is lost.” 

But, as in the case of the proverbs, different situations 
call for different courses of action. It is difficult to buy 
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space or time by purposely avoiding every pitfall listed 
below. But you must be conscious of them and follow the 
straight and narrow path by continually asking yourself 
if your choice of media has been arrived at logically, or 
if it is the result of a slip into one of these pitfalls. 

1. Habit. The idea lurking in this pitfall is, “This is 
the medium we’ve been using for years, so why change 
now.” A periodic re-examination of market and media is 
essential to the development of a sound schedule. Con- 
tinuation of a strong medium over many years is a wise 
policy if it has maintained its position and if it fits in with 
your basic marketing plan. But unless you re-evaluate 
regularly regardless of longevity, you’ve fallen into this 
one. 

2. Boredom. This appears to be a contradiction of 
the first pitfall, and is typified by the “Let’s try something 
new” attitude. Perhaps a change is indicated by other 
factors, but unless it is dictated by sound reasons other 
than boredom, you’re butchering the schedule. 

3. Imitation. This is practised by uncertain media 
buyers who play it safe by imitating their client’s compe- 
tition. They are suckers for media reps who remind them, 
“All your competitors are using my medium, what’s the 
matter with you?” If you know very little about your 
client’s marketing objectives and those of his competition, 
you might just as well imitate. 

4. Non-conformity. An admirable trait in many 
ways of life, this could foul up your client when it causes 
you to ignore media being used by the competition simply 
for the sake of impressing the client with your originality. 
The very same media rep who might urge you to imitate 
competitors who load up his medium will tempt you with a 
market all to yourself, if his medium is devoid of competi- 
tion. If you strike off in a new direction after consideration 
of all factors, more power to you; otherwise, you're in the 
pit again. 

5. Gullibility. This is sometimes a failing of young 
media evaluators who may accept claims without checking 
them because they sound logical. The fall is quick and 
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violent; the awakening to a harsh world of reality is un- 
pleasant. 

6. Obstinacy. This is sometimes a failing of older 
media evaluators who refuse to change ossified opinions, 
no matter how well documented are the claims of the media 
reps. There is no cure, only a long, slow, painful, lingering 
death. 

7. Hope. This characterizes the search for the “num- 
ber one” medium, the one that will solve all problems, 
regardless of product, market, strategy, etc. This is usually 
the hope of the top executive who knows how to crash 
through the maze of detail and solve all problems by 
instinct. Sure there’s a number one book . . . number one 
for your client’s particular product, market, strategy, etc., 
but not for all cases. . 

8. Panic. So long as time is limited in an agency, the 
hurried selection of media will continue to be a pitfall. 
This is a business of emergencies. There are last-minute 
changes in strategy by account men, client’s urgent requests 
for recommendations within 24 hours, and the fall rush of 
media reps who must be seen. 

9. Faith in Names. Deserving of special consideration 
is the practice of buying space in a publication because of 
its title. There are two design books, for instance, that are 
mistakenly bought by some for a production audience 
because they have the words “manufacturing” and “equip- 
ment” in their titles and, therefore, sound like production 
books. 

10. Faith in Figures. Buying circulation instead of 
readers, viewers, or listeners with buying power for a 
client’s products is a pitfall for those who place too much 
stress on quantitative analysis. Counting up circulation 
figures is important, but meaningful only when coupled 
with qualitative factors such as editorial atmosphere. 

1l. Fear of Figures. A seeming reversal of the tenth 
pitfall, this one is just as dangerous, as it involves all the 
qualitative factors to the exclusion of basic spadework 
through audit statements and other quantitative aids. 
Intelligent media selection requires the careful weighing of 
all factors in combination, and should not be the product 
of one’s impressions of a medium. 

12. Fear of People. Probably the deepest pitfall, 
because there’s no way out once you've fallen in. There are 
many fears, but the most obvious ones to be overcome by 
the media evaluator are the fear of upsetting a client’s 
prejudice about a particular medium and the fear of a 
rep who, bluntly or subtly, claims personal connections 
at the client level. 

13. Avarice. Beware the special deal a medium will 
give the client in return for a contract. If it’s merchandising 
aids or research surveys at no extra charge, and if they 
fit into the client’s plans as integral parts of the promotion, 
they’re worth considering. But if it’s just a quid pro quo 
deal like trading advertising for publicity, or an extra 
service your client really doesn’t need, don’t let it cloud 





Jackson L. Parker is media disector of the James Thomas 
Chirurg Company, Boston. 
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the picture. Judge the medium on its own merits apart 
from the extras. 

14, Friendship. You can’t help making friends of 
most of the media reps that call; they are by nature 
gregarious, outgoing, and good luncheon companions. 
If you're the objective type who can draw the line between 
friendly give-and-take and business obligations, and are 
tough enough to do so, have fun. 

15. Generalizing from Isolated Instances. You 
meet a client’s prospect at a party and can’t resist finding 


out how he ticks. You learn his media preferences among _ 


other things, and then find yourself favoring these media 
in spite of the little voice that keeps saying, “But this is 
only one case.” Better listen to the voice, or stop talking 


business at parties. 


16. Fascination with Fads. Yesterday they were — 


buying children’s shows on TV to sell almost anything. 
Now it’s spot radio during the busy hours, even for indus- 


trial products. Sure, kid TV shows moved many products, | 


and spot radio is making a good score for others. But 
many products that don’t belong in either medium have 
been stampeded into them with unpleasant consequences. 

17. Gratitude. It’s a rare media evaluator who falls 
into this one, which is reserved for clients who feel that 
they ought to reward a medium for “free” publicity by 
giving it some advertising. The cure for this is obvious— 
just ask the client why he’s paying for space that is given 
away so freely. 

18. Search for Security. To give the media buyer 
an added degree of certainty, the reader-preference study 
has been developed. Almost every publication now has a 
study to prove it superior to competition and, surprisingly 
enough, there are a few that are worth reading. But most 
have holes in them . . . poor sample, stacked facts, steering 
questions, etc. Better check them thoroughly, and make 
sure their findings apply to your client’s particular prob- 
lems before drawing any conclusions as to preferred media. 

19. Laziness. We kid ourselves in this business with 
the phrase, “All things being equal, let’s give it to good 
ol’ Joe, or let’s select this type of medium, or, etc.” Things 
are not equal among media. One is best for a particular 
problem, and it’s up to the media buyer to find which is 
the best buy for his client. If you find two media to be 
exactly equal, it means you have a lot more digging to do. 

20. Editorial Generalizations. Editorial analysis is 
an important part of any media plan, but each market has 
its own rules for editorial evaluation. Careful editing and 
good pictorial presentation are important factors to con- 
sider in most management publications, but not so in cer- 
tain technical areas where the scientist wants no editor to 
get between him and the expert who wrote the article. 

21. Pontificating. Writing about the problems of 
media selection is the final pitfall your guide finds himself 
in, because he now is a big fat target for fellow buyers of 
media who will complain that his list is incomplete, and 
media representatives who will save this list and reproach 
him with it if ever he seems to stray from the painstakingly 
straight and exceedingly narrow path he has laid out for 
all media evaluators, himself included. . 
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MEDIA TECHNIQUES: 


Mechanization for Media Departments 


Medium-sized agencies 
may now mechanize clerical operations 








WAME OF ADVERTISING AGENCY 
ESTIMATE AND SCHEDULE 


MEDIUM NEWSPAPERS 
PERIOD NOVEMBER 1957 
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PAGE WO. 1 OF 1 
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A new system for mechanizing the 
most common clerical work in a me- 
dia department has been developed 
for medium-sized agencies. 

In simplest terms, the system is 
comprised of an automatically actu- 
ated electric typewriter electronically 
coupled with a calculator. Since it is 
basically a typewriter, and not a com- 
plex bookkeeping machine, a typist 
can learn its operation in a few days. 

The system was developed by Ira 
Rubel Inc., Chicago, New York, a 
firm which has been developing ac- 
counting methods and procedures for 
advertising agencies since 1939. Mr. 
Rubel states that the new system was 
developed to meet a demand for 
greater automation of clerical func- 
tions in medium-sized agencies. 

The Rubel firm has developed 
punched-card systems for many 
agencies. Young & Rubicam, McCann 
Erickson, Compton, Foote, Cone and 
Belding, Gardner Advertising Co., 
Kudner, Burke Dowling Adams, Don- 
ahue and Coe, and Batten, Barton 
Durstine & Osborn are some of the 
agencies using Rubel’s systems. 

Previously, mechanized systems 
have been limited to agencies whose 
volume of media placements war- 
ranted installation of punched-card 
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This is typical estimate/schedule printed by the COMPUTYPER 


equipment, generally agencies placing 
in excess of $10 million. 

This system uses the Model “C” 
Friden Computyper, a common- 
language writing calculating machine 
that leases for less than the salary of 
a typist. 

The system accomplishes estimates 
and schedules; insertion orders; 
audits and payments; billing to 
clients. 

The computyper is also adaptable 
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to branch office operations of larger 
agencies, as well as to simplification 
of certain other functions in agencies 
equipped with punched-card systems. 
When properly programmed, the cal- 
culator performs extensions (lines x 
rates and gross x cash discounts) and 
accumulates totals. All data are typed 
onto prepared forms at a speed of 
nearly 600 characters a minute. 

Accuracy is achieved through the 
use of previously prepared and veri- 
fied edge-punched cards containing 
data, such as publication names, line 
rates, circulation or population, and 
cash discount figures. These cards are 
kept for repeated use. 

The system for the most part elimi- 
nates manual computations, prepara- 
tion of preliminary (often handwrit- 
ten) work sheets, manual typing, and 
excessive proof reading. 

The Computyper will type and cal- 
culate from punched tape or edge- 
punched cards, and it may be oper- 
ated manually by a typist (see photo). 
It produces simultaneously a typed 
document and edge-punched cards or 
punched tape. These cards and tapes 
are used later in the preparation of 
insertion orders, client bills, and 
checks. This assures that payment and 
billing are for the same amount. 
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MEDIA AND MARKET DATA: 





HOW SPANISH-SPEAKING RADIO 
REACHES A 4-MILLION MARKET 


Southwest, Miami, New York are big markets 


for Latin Americans who listen to broadcasts. 


Look at a map of the U. S. Picture a broad belt 200 to 300 
miles wide running south from San Francisco, following 
the coast line and southern border of the U. S. until it 
hits Corpus Christi, on the Gulf Coast. 

Within that belt, and entirely within the geographic 
borders of the United States, live more than 3 million 
persons whose native tongue is Spanish. 

Then skip from Corpus Christi across the Gulf and Flor- 
ida to the Miami area. There lives a permanent Spanish- 
speaking population of more than 97,000, plus a shifting 
population of some 150,000. 

Now skip from Florida up to New York City where 
almost 10 per cent, or more than 800,000 persons claim 
Spanish as their mother tongue. 5 

These are the areas of great concentration of the Span- 
ish-speaking population of the United States. These areas 
are served by seven Spanish language newspapers, two full 
time TV stations, plus three more that broadcast a few 
hours of Spanish, and 17 radio stations that broadcast 


DISPLAY FOR MRS. TUCKER'S at Jimmie’s Super Market week of Dec. 1 
to Dec. 8 in connection with KCOR’s remote broadcast. 
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predominantly Spanish, several of them full-time, and four 
others that broadcast part time in Spanish. 

Of these, 20 are organized into two networks, the 
Sombrero, with 7 stations, and the National Spanish 
Network, with 13 stations. 

In the great Spanish-speaking belt of the Southwest, the 
stations that broadcast in Spanish do not consider them- 
selves to be putting out “foreign language programming.” 
In San Antonio, WIWW’s Robert N. Pinkerton points out 
that Spanish is the native tongue of the Southwest—“cer- 
tainly more native than English, since in many cases, the 
forbears of our listeners were here long before the English- 
speaking people and their language came.” Mr. Pinkerton 
says that, at least in the case of the lower Rio Grande Val- 
ley, it is the English-speaking group that forms the minor- 
ity of the population. 

Contrary to popular belief, these people are no peons. 
Richard O’Connell, executive director of the Sombrero 
Network and president of the station representatives’ firm 
which bears his name, and which handles the stations 
belonging to Sombrero, describes the economics of the 
Spanish-speaking market. 


People And Their Finances 

“Compared to their existence 15 years ago, these people 
are in fine shape, financially. The great majority of Latins 
own homes, cars, refrigerators, and the standard con- 
veniences found in the average middle-class American 
home. The market is growing. The birth rate is higher than 
the overall U. S. average, and the Latin family unit consists 
of 5.3 persons. In the San Antonio area, the average in- 
come of the Spanish-speaking family was more than 
$3,800 this year. In both the Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco area, the average income exceeded $4,200.” 

Charles Baltin, vice president of New York City’s WHOM, 
produced a complete survey of WHOM’s Spanish-speaking 
audience conducted by Belden Associates, specialists in 
Spanish media research (WHOM also broadcasts programs 
in Italian, German, Polish, Russian, Latvian, and even 
English. WHOM’s FM programming includes broadcasts 
in Chinese and Turkish. ) 

According to the Belden survey, conducted in the sum- 
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mer of 1956 for WHOM, more than 60 per cent of New 
York’s Spanish-speaking population belong to families 
having an annual income between $2,000 to $4,000. 
Though only two per cent of the Belden sample is classified 
as in the higher socio-economic level, a surprising total of 
78 per cent of families interviewed falls into two middle 
categories, as against 19 per cent classified as lower. 
Thirty-one per cent of the heads of families interviewed 
are skilled workers, as against 27 per cent unskilled, and 
20 per cent who are classified as “service” workers. 


80% Speak Spanish At Home 


More than 80 per cent of respondents gave Spanish as 
the language they spoke most at home, and the language 
they prefer on radio. The 536 interviews, made in Man- 
hattan, Brooklyn, and the Bronx, produced further results. 
Of homes covered, including both radio and non-radio 
homes, 95 per cent had radios in working order, and 73 
per cent had television sets in working order. 

A 3l-page section of the Belden report gives compara- 
tive station ratings in the New York area, based on 842 
Latin American homes called on. The ratings given are 
the percentage of families tuned to a particular station out 
of all Latin American homes with radios in working order. 
Stations other than WHOM carrying Spanish language 
programs in New York City are WBNX, WWRL, and 
WLIB. 

Various government and other data show that while the 
total population increase for the U. S. between 1940 and 
1950 was 14.5 per cent, New York City’s Latin American 
population increased 600 per cent. Since the 1950 census, 
New York’s Puerto Rican population has increased by 
approximately 330,000, based on late estimates from the 
Puerto Rican Department of Labor. New York’s total 
Puerto Rican population at present is estimated at close 
to 600,000. It is also estimated that this population will 
reach a total of 650,000 by the end of this year, as a result 
of both recent immigration and the natural birth rate. 
In addition to this figure, there are approximately 250,000 
Spanish-speaking non-Puerto Ricans living in New York 
City. There are a few sections of Latin Americans, too, not 
included in the above figures, scattered throughout Nassau 
and Suffolk counties on Long Island, and in Bergen 
County, New Jersey. 

Recent Puerto Rican arrivals in New York City are not 
living on relief; 92 per cent are self supporting, according 
to the New York City Department of Welfare. 


Miami Radio Coverage 


Only one station covers the Spanish-speaking popula- 
tion of the Miami area. It is WAHR, the region’s only 
bilingual station. At the end of September, WAHR began 
broadcasting a total of 36 hours a week in Spanish, an 
increase of three Spanish hours a day over its previous 
schedule. Before April of this year, WAHR carried no 
Spanish programs, but did broadcast one and one-half 
hours weekly in Yiddish, and still does. 

Marshall J. Simmons, WAHR’s manager, said that the 
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WHOM SPORTSCASTER, William Valentin Rico, with Barbara Montal- 
ban, Spanish dancer and actress, visiting Spanish neighborhoods in 
New York aboard Piel’s Caravan. 










increase in total hours of Spanish programing is a result 
of surveying the market and discovering that it is large 
enough io warrant the change. Mr. Simmons’ latest figures 
on the Miami area Spanish-speaking population are an 
estimated 97,000 permanent residents and 150,000 tourists 
each year. He said that the programing content of the 
Spanish portion of WAHR’s broadcasting is about the 
same as it would be in English, although the average sta- 
tion does not produce soap operas for local consumption. 
(KCOR in Texas, does, however, and its audience likes 
them.) 














El Paso-Juarez Market 


Of the Spanish-language stations covering the South- 
west area of the U. S., XELO, just across the border from 
El Paso, Texas, in Juarez, is outstanding. A member of the 
Sombrero Network, XELO is the only clear channel sta- 
tion in southern Texas. It has more than 2 million persons 
within its 100 UV/M contour, of whom more than 60 
per cent speak Spanish. These are daytime figures. From 
6 PM until 11 PM, mountain standard time, XELO broad- 
casts music with commentary and commercials in 
English. 

The major reliance of its programming rests on music 
slanted toward the Spanish-speaking housewife, and upon 
news. 

If you have something to sell to Mexicans, XELO claims 
daytime coverage deep into Chihuahua, and parts of 
Coahuila and Sonora. U. S. daytime coverage extends as 
far north as the Colorado border. “Extended” daytime 
coverage reaches Wyoming. 

A Belden survey on the combined El Paso-Juarez market 
makes it equal in population to the nation’s 49th market. 
Of this combined total of 450,000 persons, 350,000 are 
Latin Americans to whom Spanish is the native tongue. Of 
these, 72 per cent speak Spanish at home and another 23 
per cent speak English most at home. Ninety-two per cent 
have radios in their homes, 85 per cent prefer Spanish 
language radio. . 
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REGIONAL AND SECTIONAL EDITIONS OFFE 


This is the third and last part of Mepia/scopPEs’s study of magazines 
that offer regional editions to advertisers. The first part appeared 


in November, the second in December. 


Parents’ Magazine & Family Home Guide was first 
published in October 1926. Its Metropolitan Section cov- 
ering the New York City area appeared in December 
1934, and the Pacific Mountain Section started in October 
1949. The Metropolitan Section generally carries from 
30 to 40 per cent more advertising than the Pacific Moun- 
tain Section, though the latter edition covers seven states 
from Washington to Arizona plus Hawaii and Alaska. 

According to advertising manager George Hadlock, an 
advertiser may use Parents’ regional editions even though 
he may have national distribution if he is not using space 
in any nationally distributed magazine. He says that 
Parents’ does push advertiser use of its regional editions. 
since the publishers believe that these editions carry 
advertising that the magazine would probably not carry 
in its national edition. Besides this, the regional editions 
have developed advertisers for Parents’ national editions. 
Mr. Hadlock expects a gradual increase in regional linage 
in both of its sections, although, in the“ past there have 
been fluctuations in their use from year to year. 

Everywoman’s has published regional editions starting 
with its first issue in January 1951. Any advertiser. 
regardless of his distribution area, may buy any of 
Everywoman’s regional editions with no qualifications. 

Sectional advertising in all three editions in 1957 for 
this publication came to 6.6 per cent of the total for its 
national edition, with the Pacific edition in the lead. 
Beside the Pacific edition, with a circulation of 320,000, 
Everywoman’s publishes a Central edition with 650,000 
circulation, the Northeast, 640,000, and a Southern edi- 
tion with a circulation of 290,000. Everywoman’s officials 
report no noticeable growth in regional advertising. They 
attribute this to the graduation of former regional users 
to national advertising in their publication. These adver- 
tisers seem to be replaced at an even rate by new regional 
advertisers. One reason suggested by Everywoman’s 
spokesmen for the increased regional service recently 
offered by many other national magazines, is the need to 
compete with radio, TV, and newspapers, “all of whom 
can spot advertisers with limited distribution in concen- 
trated areas.” 


Household 


Household was first published in four editions begin- 
ning in February 1957. These editions are the Pacific, 
with a circulation of 377,042, the Central Edition, 
1,279,674, the Eastern Edition, 473,555 and the Southern 
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Edition with a circulation of 621,363. These figures are 
calculated circulation. 

Here, again, there are no restrictions on advertiser use 
of these editions. Since Household began publishing these 
regional editions only this year, it is still too early to 
determine growth trends, although officials of the publi- 
cation say that they anticipate increasing use of this new 
service. Reasons for this, and for the rising use of 
regional editions of other magazines, are rising advertis- 
ing rates, regional competition of television, and the great 
adaptability of these editions to products of limited geo- 
graphic distribution. In their own case, Household spokes- 
men cite the needs of building and home repair firms 
operating within limited areas and with specific sales 
problems. 

The Bride’s Magazine, which publishes four issues a 
year, one for each season, has been in business for 21 
years. Effective with its spring edition of 1956, Bride’s 
introduced 15 sectional editions at one time, to be con- 
tinued with each issue published henceforth. Again, with 
Bride’s, an advertiser’s nation-wide distribution area does 
not disqualify him from buying into only one or two 
regional editions, if he wishes. Advertisers have the 
choice of advertising nationally, nationally with 15 or 
fewer copy changes, or regionally in one or more editions. 

Of course, as the publication’s advertising director, 
Robert M. Thorsen points out, most national advertisers 
take advantage of the new service by buying all 15 
editions, but making copy and dealer list changes in the 
various areas covered. Bride’s breaks the map of the 
U.S. down into coded sections to designate its coverage 
areas. Section E-1, for instance, covers New York City, 
Long Island, and areas of New York State, Connecticut, 
and New Jersey. The designation E, represents “East.” 
Chicago falls in C-4. C is for Central. Western and 
Southern sections are designated by initials “W” and 
“S” respectively. 

Sectional advertising volume scheduled for Bride’s 1958 
spring edition is led by section E-1, with 37% pages. 
Section E-2, covering all of New England not included 
in E-1 follows with 307% pages scheduled for the spring 
edition which appears January 15. Two Central sections 
and one Southern section trail sectional advertising vol- 
ume with 18 pages apiece. These sectional pages compare 
to approximately 180 pages of national advertising that 
will appear in every edition of Bride’s, its largest to date. 

Mr. Thorsen anticipates steady growth in the use of 
Bride’s sectional editions. 
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Reader’s Digest 


Newest member of the magazine family to introduce 
regional service is The Reader’s Digest which launches a 
Western edition in April. This Western Edition will be 
available to any advertiser. It was initiated, according to 
advertising director Fred D. Thompson, Jr., because 
“several important advertisers and agencies in the West 
and elsewhere have indicated a desire to intensify their 
advertising in the Digest if it had a West Coast Edition.” 
He said that “The Digest recognizes the importance to 
itself and to magazines generally of providing the greatest 
possible flexibility and economy while still maintaining 
the quality of content and breadth of market coverage 
that advertisers want and get in national magazines. 

Use of the Western Edition will carry only those restric- 
tions in force in the Digest’s national edition. That is, 
advertising of alcoholic beverages, tobacco products and 
certain medical remedies will not be accepted. Seven 
states, California, Oregon, Washington, Nevada, Idaho, 
Utah and Arizona will be covered by the Western Edition, 
plus the territories of Alaska and Hawaii. Rates will be 
based on an average circulation of 2 million copies 
compared with the 1114 million readers of the Digest’s 
national edition. The base rate will be $7,000 for one 
black and white page. . 

Among magazines that have carried regional editions 
for some time, but which do not have national circulation, 
is Sunset. Since 1932, Sunset has been published in three 
zonal editions, the Pacific Northwest edition covering 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho, the Pacific Central, 
covering Northern California, Nevada and Utah, and the 
Southwest, covering Southern California, Arizona and the 
southern corner of Nevada. 


These editions were set up for their editorial advantage. 
Nearly one third of Sunset’s editorial copy varies from 
one zone to the next. And approximately 35 per cent of 
Sunset’s advertising linage changes from one zone to the 
next. This magazine’s officials, while recognizing the in- 
creasing competition from nationally distributed maga- 
zines now offering regional service, say that they welcome 
this new source of help in selling the concept of regional 
advertising in magazines. 


Street & Smith Publications 


Three Street & Smith publications have also just inau- 
guarted their sectional editions in August of this year. 
None of these prints sectional every month. Street & 
Smith’s vice president, Robert E. Park, explained that his 
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firm is pioneering in this field and that “we won’t know 
for about a year whether results will warrant increasing 
our sectional to a full 12 months’ schedule for each publi- 
cation, or whether we will drop the service entirely.” 

Mademoiselle, Charm, and Living for Young Home- 
makers restrict the use of their sectional issues to retailers, 
travel accounts, and manufacturers with limited distribu- 
tion. Mademoiselle and Charm run editions that cover 11 
Western states, plus Texas, and an Eastern edition, while 
Living for Young Homemakers prints one sectional edition 
for the 11 Western states only. Each of the three magazines 
runs its Western editions four times a year, selecting its 
For instance, Living for Young Homemakers ran its most 
best promotional issues. The pattern of appearance varies. 
recent sectional edition in October. Mademoiselle and 
Charm will have sectionals appearing this month. Their 
Eastern editions cover the six states of New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island. 

Before this August, all three magazines restricted their 
advertisers to all or nothing at all circulation buys. 

Mr. Park said the introduction of sectional service was 
brought about by increased manufacturer demand, at least 
in the case of the Western edition. He said that the number 
of manufacturers located on the West Coast with local 
distribution outnumbered national manufacturers by 
about five or six to one. However, he emphasized that the 
firm has “not been in the sectional business long enough 
to have exact figures.” 

As for the Eastern edition, Mr. Park said that it was 
brought about by the demands of the travel business, since 
about 90 per cent of the tourist trade for Florida and the 
Caribbean comes from the same six states covered by the 
Eastern editions of Mademoiselle and Charm. 


Newsweek 


Among the magazines that have never offered sectional 
editions before this year, but who have now joined the 
parade, is Newsweek, which inaugurated its western edi- 
tion in January of this year. Newsweek places no limita- 
tions upon who can buy its Western edition. Any adver- 
tiser, national or local, can take advantage of it. This 
Western insert is added to every fourth issue, and appears 
13 times a year. So far the Western insert has run to no 
more than eight pages, but Newsweek officials say that 
they hope to expand this service. Early statistics indicate 
that this hope will be realized. Through June, Newsweek 
had sold 17 pages for its Western edition. But by year’s 
end, 45 pages will appear. These are firm buys. ” 
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ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE ADVERTISING 
CONTINUES TO GAIN IN MAGAZINES 


However, growth in pages and revenue results from gains by same magazines, not increase in 
number that accept such advertising. 


Alcoholic beverage advertising con- 
tinues during 1957 to maintain its 
position as one of the ranking sources 
of magazine revenue. A study of the 
total number of alcoholic beverage 
pages in general magazines — 1954 
through July of 1957—reveals a con- 
tinuous growth in the number of 
pages placed. 

This consistent growth in both 
pages and revenue stems from in- 
creased placement by advertisers 
in the same magazines, rather 
than a growth in the number of 
magazines which accept such ad- 
vertising. Some consumer magazines 
have changed their policies to more 
liberal acceptance of liquor, beer and 
wine advertising, but there has been 
no appreciable trend toward accept- 
ance such as daily newspapers are cur- 
rently experiencing. 

Weeklies and biweeklies are the 
strongest purveyors of alcoholic bev- 
erage advertising with 2,399 pages in 
1955; increasing to 2,517 pages in 


1956. Mid-year ’57 already leads mid- 
year 56 by 1,317 to 1,120 pages, a 
14 per cent increase. 

General monthlies are second with 
a first-half °56 total of 512 pages, com- 
pared to a first-half °57 total of 596 
pages, also a 14 per cent increase. 

Other categories and their percent- 
age difference between first-half °56 
and first-half ’57 are: Home maga- 
zines, +40 per cent; Fashion, +44 
per cent; Women’s, —52 per cent; 
Outdoor and Sports, —27 per cent; 
and Business, —28 per cent. 

There can be no doubt that the 
magazines in those categories which 
lead in alcoholic beverage advertising 
are growing stronger, while the small- 
er specialized publications show a de- 
cided decrease in total number of 
alcoholic beverage pages placed. 


‘Causes for Increase 


Two principal factors, account for 
the increase of alcoholic beverage ad- 
vertising in the large-circulation week- 


lies, biweeklies, and general monthlies. 

In magazines, as in many other 
phases of business, this is the era of 
growth for the Goliaths. The fabulous 
circulation proferred by some weeklies 
and monthlies offers a general audi- 
ence which the buyer finds difficult to 
ignore. 

In addition, advertisers are allocat- 
ing larger shares of the budget to 
magazine linage, thereby circumvent- 
ing the many local advertising restric- 
tions levied by each state. Magazines 
are regarded by the federal govern- 
ment as interstate commerce. There- 
fore, alcoholic beverage advertising in 
magazines is not affected by state reg- 
ulations as it is in newspapers and 
other local media. 

There are still a number of 
general magazines which do not 
accept alcoholic beverage adver- 
tising. Two widely-known publica- 
tions which have no move toward 
changing their traditional positions 
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are the Reader’s Digest and the Satur- 
day Evening Post. These, and other 
publications, have long held the no- 
alcohol line. 

Most general magazines, however, 
do not refuse alcoholic beverage ad- 
vertising. Some, particularly those in 
Women’s and Home categories, do re- 
strict their acceptance to wine linage 
only. 


Mid-year 1956 showed a total of 
1,774.19 pages placed in general mag- 
azines. First-half 57 has already sur- 
passed that total by a good margin. 
There were 2,045.22 pages of alco- 
holic beverage advertising placed at 
that time. Beer expenditures account 
for 15 per cent of this first-half °57 
total; wine, 5 per cent; and liquor, 
80 per cent. * 


ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE ADVERTISING IN MAGAZINES 
_By Publication, Pages, and Revenue 


First-half 1956 


Pages 


First-half 1957 





196.46 
80.00 
4.69 


68.54 
11.50 
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Field & Stream 

Outdoor Life 

Sports Afield 
Source: PIB 
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$ 255,497 
7,037,856 
2,797,744 
1,422.098 

970,460 
3,570 
13,065 
526,586 
135,960 
2,077 609 


416,492 459,022 


20,938 14,901 

35,927 10,895 
137,937 
176,778 
4,900 


152,051 





Hospital Construction 
Surges in a 
Tightening Economy 


1958 hospital 
construction estimated 
at $930 Million, up 
11.4% over 1957 and 
48% over 1956. 


New hospital facilities 
mean a growing market 
for construction materials 
now ... and for the 
products, equipment and 
services required by 
hospitals later. 


HOSPITALS, Journal of the 
American Hospital Association, 
is your shortest line of 
communication to the people 
who buy for hospitals. 


SEND FOR FACTS ABOUT 
THE HOSPITAL MARKET 


HOSPITALS 


Journal of the American Hospital Association 
18 East Division Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


Please send data on the hospital market. 


@ HOSPITALS 


18 East Division Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
Journal of the American Hospital Association 
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Television as a medium 
for corporate advertising 


American business tells its story to 
the public in a variety of formats on 
television. Some sponsor a full-hour 
program every other week or once a 
month. Some sponsor a weekly half- 
hour. Some sponsor the specials, or 
spectaculars. And there are many 
more ways. Some devote all their 
commercial time on every program to 
the corporate message and sell their 
products on different programs en- 
tirely. Others will alternate programs 
—with corporate this week and prod- 
uct next week. Still others will mix 
their commercials within the same 
show on the same night—a product 
commercial and a corporate message. 
And, as far as I know, one format 
seems to work as well as the other. 

How has corporate advertising in 
TV paid off? In five general areas. 


Improving the Corporate Image 


First, corporate advertising has 
paid off in improving the corporate 
image, the corporate reputation. 

For example, public opinion studies 
for a particular advertiser, compar- 
ing attitudes of TV program viewers 
with non-viewers, reveal some star- 
tling accomplishments. 

This company applied its study to 
six specific areas, asking: “Do you 





Oliver Treyz is vice president of Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Corporation Televi- 
sion Network. His discussion is taken 
from an address before The Public 
Relations Society of America in Phila- 
del phia. 
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Five reasons why TV is a good 
public relations medium with cases to prove it. 


By Oliver Treyz 


identify this company with the follow- 
ing activities?” And here it listed 
research for new products, the defense 
effort, good place to work, educa- 
tional programs, helps small business, 
creation of new jobs. Jn every case, 
the percentage was considerably high- 
er among viewers of that program 
than among non-viewers. 


Favorable Opinion 


Company B compared a TV city 
with a non-TV city to measure its 
corporate image among viewers and 
non-viewers of its program. In this 
case, 13 activities were covered, such 
as contribution to the country’s pros- 
perity, dealings with suppliers, com- 
munity interest and participation, 
owned by many people, a friendly 
company. Again, in every one of the 
13 categories, opinion was decidedly 
more favorable in the TV cities. 

Second, corporate advertising in 
TV has paid off in improving public 
familiarity and awareness of what 
these companies are doing. 

The public has become more aware 
of the diversification of certain com- 
panies, has become more familiar 
with lines of products. Many well- 
known corporations are making 
equally well-known products, yet a 
great percentage of the public never 
connects the two. Yet, Company A 
finds that regular viewers of the pro- 
gram pair the name of the product 
with the name of the company con- 
siderably more than non-viewers. 


Another survey for another com- 
pany in this same area has to do with 
awareness of diversification. Let’s in- 
vent a company name for a moment. 
We'll call it the Acme Handle Com- 
pany. Then we'll say for 40 big years 
Acme made nothing but handles—for 
mops, for shovels, for pumps, for 
bicycles, for almost everything. Then 
a generation ago, when the founder 
died, somebody figured that if this 
company was to prosper it must make 
more than just handles. 

First thing you knew Acme was not 
only making handles—it was making 
the whole mop! A few years later, a 
by-product of mops — lint, maybe — 
opened another new field . . . and 
today Acme is the first name in tooth- 
paste, although it’s still known as the 
Acme Handle Company. 

Many corporations today have this 
problem, and research is showing that 
television is helping to solve it. 


Better Trade Relations 


Third, corporate advertising in TV 
has paid off in trade and industry 
relations, not only because of the tele- 
vision activity per se, but because of 
the promotions and merchandising 
opportunity to tie in with the mes- 
sage. Trade customers have reacted 
favorably, and, in many cases, with 
high enthusiasm, to the efforts of the 
company on TV. One company every 
now and then ran one corporate com- 
mercial on a trade product—a con- 
tainer that almost none of the public 
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and only part of the industry realized 
it made. This one TV exposure com- 
mercial brought letters from the trade 
throughout the country. Customers 
who previously could not be reached 
in person now welcomed this com- 
pany’s representatives. Almost $250,- 
000 in new business resulted. 

And here the halo effect of the 
overall program enters in. The ques- 
tion was asked of retailers: “Which 
manufacturers are best advertising 
this product (and hére a type was 
identified) in a way that helps you 
sell this product to customers?” The 
company was advertising on televi- 
sion, but not the product the retailers 
were asked about. Without realizing 
it, they felt product benefit from the 
overall corporate program, not from 
the specific product advertising. 
Fourth, corporate advertising in TV 
has paid off in bettering employee 
relations. Research tells one company 
what it probably true of many—that 
in every two programs, the TV pro- 
gram reaches 75 per cent of all em- 
ployees. What more dramatic way to 
tell the continuing corporate story to 
employees? 


Stockholder Relations 


Fifth, corporate advertising in TV 
has paid off in better stockholder re- 
lations, and here again what better 
way to impress the large group? TV 
makes it easier for many a corpora- 
tion. Within the program specific 
messages devoted to the annual report 
of ‘the annual meeting give a clear 
picture of the company’s accomplish- 
ments to stockholders and potential 
stockholders as well. General Electric 
has actually put film excerpts of its 
annual meeting on the air every year 
for the last five in the same week, 
while about 5,000 of its 376,000 share 
owners attended the annual meetings 
in Schenectady. 


BUTTENHEIM PUBLISHING 


The Buttenheim Publishing Corpo- 
ration has been formed from three 
formerly separate publishing firms. 
These organizations, closely affiliated 
for some time, are the American City 
Magazine Corporation, the American 
School Publishing Corporation, and 
the former Buttenheim-Dix Publish- 
ing Corporation, which has become 
the Conmart Publishing Corporation. 
a subsidiary of the new firm. 
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SALES CLINIC conducted by John F. Hardesty, vice president and general 
manager of Radio Advertising Bureau, in Portland, Ore., at KOIN studios. 


IMPROVED RATE CARDS AND SALES 
PRESENTATIONS URGED BY R.A.B. 


Continuing study among time-buyers finds 
preferences for data and buying habits. 


For the last two years, Radio Adver- 
tising Bureau has been conducting a 
continuing survey of time-buyers and 
media directors to find out what they 
want from station salesmen. Results 
of these studies, which are passed on 
té member station sales people, have 
shown the following: 

Media men want, first of all, a 
simplified rate card, and if possible, 
a standardized one. RAB feels that 
most radio rate cards now in use are 
archaic. It is, therefore, promoting rate 
card modernization and standardiza- 
tion among its member stations. 

One method of simplification, RAB 
feels, would be to emulate newspaper 
rate cards by putting first things first. 
Most newspapers place the line rate on 
top, followed by the inch rate, and so 
on down to full-page cost. This is 
logical because more space men are 
looking for inches than for full pages. 

In spite of the fact that newspapers 
sell a lot more full pages than radio 
stations sell hours, most stations place 
their hour rate first. This is followed 
by half-hour, 15-minute costs, etc., 
down to the 30- and 20-second spots, 
which are what time-buyers look for 
most of the time. RAB’s vice president 
and general manager, John F. Hardes- 
ty, explains that this would allow the 
buyer to see first, and right away, 
what he’s looking for most frequently. 


What Kind of Presentation? 
Another thing RAB has been asking 


time-buyers is what kind of presenta- 
tions they have been getting, and what 
kind they like best: verbal, slides, 
tape, oral backed up by printed matter, 
or what. RAB found that what most 


buyers liked least was the verbal 
presentation, with nothing on paper 
left behind except a few success stor- 
ise. Success stories are fine, but they 
apply only in certain cases. 

The kind of printed matter RAB 
is encouraging as a result of time- 
buyer interviews, is one piece of 
paper, folded down the middle, giving 
four surfaces, or pages. Page 1 is the 
rate card itself. Page 2 can be a 
coverage map; Page 3, market data 
for various product categories. Page 
4 can give program shorts, listing 
personalities, ratings. 

The Bureau has asked media men 
for their agency policies regarding 
time lapse required between competing 
product announcements on the same 
station. RAB passes this information 
along to its member stations. 

RAB has even asked buyers the best 
day of the week and the best time of 
day for a station salesman to catch 
the buyer at his desk. For once you are 
the audience they are trying to reach 
at a prime time. 


Nature of Surveys 


These interviews are conducted in 
person by RAB account men. 

These studies have covered most of 
the large and medium-sized agencies 
in New York, and are now being ex- 
panded to cover agencies in such other 
major markets as San Francisco, Chi- 
cago, and New Orleans. 

Just so nobody gets the idea from 
anything said before, that RAB has 
anything against success stories, it 
puts out its share of those, too. One 
on Slenderella is titled “The Slenderiz- 
ing Salon that Fattened up on Radio.” 
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By Harry J. Johnson, Research Consultant 


Consumer Magazines Show Continued Growth 


In Circulation, Rates And Cost Per Thousand 


In SRDS, November, 1957, Consumer Magazine Rates 
and Data, there are 402 consumer magazines listed. Their 
combined circulations total about 181 million. The follow- 
ing analyses and tabulations are based upon a random 
sample of these magazines. Excluded are those publica- 
tions limited to less than six issues a year, groups, those 
not quoting page rates, sectional editions, farm and export 
magazines. 

Since the 1947-49 period the cost per thousand circula- 
tion of consumer magazines has increased 31 per cent. 
This is the result of an 88 per cent rise in the one-time black 
and white page rates and a 43 per cent boost in total circu- 
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lation. During the past year, November, 1956 to Novem- 
ber, 1957, cost per thousand circulation increased 4 per 
cent. 

In five of six selected classifications (see accompanying 
tables) this general growth pattern manifests itself in vary- 
ing degrees. The Youth magazines, Classification 51, had 
less than 1 per cent growth in cost per thousand since the 
1947-1949 period and a decrease of over 5 per cent this 
past year. In spite of this both rates and circulations have 
risen over 100 per cent since the °47-’49 period. During 
this past year their rates went up about 5 per cent, but 
circulation increased over 10 per cent. 

The other five classifications had basic page rate in- 
creases of 50 per cent to almost 150 per cent, with circula- 
tion increases of 25 per cent to 100 per cent, resulting in 
increases in cost per thousand circulation of 12.6 per cent 
to 40.9 per cent between the base period of 1947-1949 and 
November, 1957. Magazines in four of these five classifica- 
tions, during this past year, show an average increase 
over 6 per cent in their cost per thousand circulations. 
Magazines in Classification 20, Fraternal, Service Clubs 
and Associations, had a rise of only 2.9 per cent in their 
cost per thousand circulations. 

The accompanying tables show the percentage changes 
in one-time black and white page rates, total circulation 
and cost per thousand circulation for two periods, 1947- 
1949 average to November, 1957 and November, 1956 to 
November, 1957. These tables provide data on all maga- 
zines and six selected classifications: 
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1947-1949 Average November 1956 
to November 1957 to November 1957 
#24, Home Service and Home 
89.8% 
43.1% 
32.3% 


+20, Fraternal, Service Clubs and Associations 
#22, General Editorial 

#24, Home Service and Home 

+30, Men’s 

#49, Women’s 

#51, Youth 


10.6% 
2.9% 
7.5% 


Rates 
Circulation 
Cost Per Thousand 


#30, Men’‘s 
149.2% 
100.8% 
24.1% 


11.4% 
4.7% 
6.5% 


Rates 
Circulation 


Percentage Changes in Consumer Magazine Rates, Cost Per Thousand 


Circulations and Cost Per Thousand Circulations, For 
All Consumer Magazines and Six Classifications #49, Women’s 
93.2% 
41.6% 


36.5% 


8.9% 
2.5% 
6.2% 


Rates 
Circulation 
Cost Per Thousand 


ALL MAGAZINES 


1947-1949 Average November 1956 
to November 1957 to November 1957 


88.3% 10.5% 
43.4% 6.0% 
31.6% 4.3% 


#51, Youth 

108.9% 

107.5% 
0.6% 


4.8% 
10.6% 
5.3% 


Rates 
Circulation 
Cost Per Thousand 


Rates 
Circulation 
Cost Per Thousand 


#20, Fraternal, Service Clubs and Associations 
49.8% 3.3% 
33.0% 0.4% 
12.6% 2.9% 


Sources: SRDS Consumer Magazine Rates G Data 
January 1947-December 1949 
November 1956, November 1957 


Rates 
Circulation 
Cost Per Thousand 


#22, General Editorial 
77.1% 
25.7% 
40.9% 


Rates—One Time, One Page, Black and White Rates 

Circulation—Six Month’s Average Total Paid Circulation 

Cost Per Thousand—Rate divided by Circulation multiplied by 
1,000 = Cost Per Thousand Circulation. . 


11:8% 
5.4% 
6.1% 


Rates 
Circulation 
Cost Per Thousand 





HITCHCOCK USES WHIRLEYBIRDS 


Burnley, New York City; Raymond 


The accompanying picture shows 
Sietsema, New York City. (standing) 


Two helicopters of Skymotive, Inc., 


were pressed into service recently by 
Hitchcock Publishing Company. This 
was done to speed its sales staff be- 
tween the company’s Annual Sales 
Conference in Wheaton, Illinois and 
the Conrad Hilton Hotel. 

Because the conference came at the 
same time as the National Associa- 
tion of Furniture Manufacturer’s ex- 
position at the hotel in Chicago, it 
was necessary for the sales staff to 
move quickly between the two events. 

The twenty-five mile distance was 
covered in 16 minutes. Grange Field, 
just a block from Hitchcock’s offices 
was used for landing and takeoff. 
Among the Hitchcock men in the air- 
lift was Robert “Primo” Prymuski, 
1949 All-American from University of 
Illinois, and now handling space sales 
in the Chicago area. 

Hitchcock’s interest in the NAFM 
Supply, Equipment and Fabric Fair is 
prompted by one of its publications, 
Hitchcock’s Wood Working Digest 
which serves this field. 
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Hitchcock district managers: (kneel- 
ing)—William Jacobs, Detroit, Mich. ; 
Douglas Horst, Detroit, Mich.; Ralph 
Helfrick, Cleveland, Ohio; George 





—John Pickering, Boston, Mass.; Don- 
ald Leverich, Stamford, Conn.; and 
Robert Bolinder, Wheaton. 





Pf go ks and booklets 


Thirty years of experience in promo- 
tion plus an agile spirit combine in 
“Persuasion for Profit” to produce a 
serious-minded, if not always a seri- 
ous-faced, book. In its 208 (often il- 
lustrated) pages, Nicholas Samstag, 
The Grand Vizier of Promotion, him- 
self, examines the nature of Promo- 
tion—What it is; Who does it; and 
Why and How. He takes a look, both 
directly and obliquely, at “The Pro- 
motional Opportunity,” and tells how 
to recognize a potential promotional 
gambit, when you see one. Some of 
Market Research’s pitfalls and oppor- 
tunities are marked out, Scylla and 
Charybdis, and a number of valid 
strategies and theories of Promotion 
are propounded “for the reader to 
compare with some of his own.” Then, 
as a kind of Fourth of July finish, 
Samstag proceeds to vivisect publicly 
“The Promotion Man: His Status and 
His Conscience.” This particular op- 
eration is performed with conspicu- 
ous lip-smacking and malicious glee. 
Samstag has written a highly per- 
sonal book, which applies basically to 
media promotion. It is somewhat 
uneven, and, perhaps applies more 
pertinently to Time, Inc.’s own promo- 
tion than to the subject of “persua- 





Philip Ewald is promotion director of 
The New Yorker Magazine. He is also 
treasurer of the Magazine Promotion 
Group and vice chairman of the Promo- 
tion Committee of the Magazine Adver- 
tising Bureau. 
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A Book About Promotion 
PERSUASION FOR PROFIT 


By Nicholas Samstag. Norman, Okla.: The 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1957, Pp. xvi + 208. $3.75. 


sion” in general. As Samstag himself 
reveals in his own Foreword: 


*.. . somehow I ‘got into’ promotion, 
and here I am at a certain age thor- 
oughly and inextricably identified with 
it. Perhaps, I said to myself, if I get 
down in a book those aspects of promo- 

“tion that especially interest me—and mix 
in with them some of my attitudes and 
prejudices toward this quasi profession 
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Illustration from book: “The problem of hit- 
ting the right tone.” 


of mine, I may read it all over from be- 
ginning to end and judge whether I 
made a good choice in becoming ‘a pro- 
motion man.’.. .” 

“... that is the spirit in which I am 
writing this book. I must say it is a very 
educational and revealing experience.” 


“As a by-product of writing to please 


myself, it seemed to me that my book 
might also please three different kinds 
of readers: those who know less about 
the general subject than I do, those who 
know as much about it—and those who 
know more than I do about certain spe- 
cialties within it.” 

“... They may . . . gain something 
from the mental ventilation that follows 
upon looking at a familiar world from 
another’s point of view. . . .” 


After thus reviewing his own book, 
Samstag, the Ali Baba of Promotion 
Men, proceeds to spawn a shining 
offspring and prodigal replica of the 
old master. Entertaining, introspec- 
tive, and informative, this autobio- 
graphical handbook reads and sounds 
just like Nicholas, the Stimulator, in 
person stalking the halls of Time, Inc. 
Like Vulcan, Nick on occasion can 
smash his anvil and a shower of 
sparks fly up (or more likely, a hun- 
dred young “Men-of-the-Year” leap to 
attention in Atlanta, or South Bend, 
or, better yet, in Nome, Alaska). Any- 
way, they jump. 

Creative people will surely respond 
to Samstag’s observations on “The 
Creative Process,” which he describes 
as “, . . the imperial moulding of old 
matter into imperishably new forms.” 
Maybe not “imperishably,” but still, 
in Samstagian words, “Some mes- 
sages to some audiences call for grave, 
solemn, impressive prose; others for 
a swift ripple of the keys, a crackling 
of the ether.” Samstag’s book crack- 
les, indeed. It can even help you 
persuade.—Puitip Ewatp . 
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MEDIA STUDIES OF THE MONTH: 





PUCK STUDIES FAMILY CYCLE 


Puck, The Comic Weekly, has 
published “A Fourth Dimension in 
Print Media Evaluation.” This study 
analyzes the life cycle, or age distri- 
bution of readers related to specific 
product fields. The survey was con- 
ducted for Puck by Daniel Starch and 
Staff. who studied the distribution of 
advertising readers by sex and age for 
selected campaigns carried by Puck in 
1956. Where possible, comparable 
campaigns appearing in Life, Satur- 
day Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal and This Week are also an- 
alyzed on the same basis. Product 
categories covered include automo- 
biles, foods and beverages, cigarettes, 
dentifrices, pharmaceuticals, house- 
hold supplies, razor blades, and toi- 
letries. The Starch sample embraced 
27,000 advertising readers. Of these, 
20,000 were women. Advertisements 
studied included 705 with women 
readers and 231 with men readers. 
Starch results were later extended by 
Puck to permit projections based on 
ABC circulations. Cost comparisons 
were computed on a one-time basis 
against prevailing or announced fu- 
ture rates during July 1957, when the 
report was written. 

To demonstrate the importance of 
life-cycle analysis, the report quotes 
from Volume II, “The Life Cycle and 
Consumer Behavior,” of Lincoln H. 
Clark’s study, “Consumer Behavior,” 
published in 1955. Some of the find- 
ings of this reference are that “A 
critical classification of the market 
is that of the age of consumers. . 
Newlyweds, or families where the 
housewife is under 25, lean toward 
prominently advertised products. . . 
Older groups constitute a market that 
is harder to educate to the awareness 
of a new product, brand, or to rea- 
sons why they should buy it.” 

The Starch data show how Puck 
readers reflect these consumer ten- 
dencies. The report estimates, for in- 
stance, that 4,552,000 women between 
18 and 34 years old read Puck, out of 
a total of 10,139,000 women readers 
of the publication. Of a total of 
10,028,000 men readers, 3,841,000 
are between the ages of 18 and 34. 
Moreover, 46.2 per cent of all women 
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readers of food advertising in Puck 
fall into this same important age 
group. 

On specific food categories, such as 
dog food, bar charts showing highest 
Puck readership in the 18 to 34 age 


bracket, are compared to charts show- 
ing, that conversely, Puck cost per 
thousand for this age bracket is low. 

Also included in the report are 
success stories of Colgate, Ford, and 
Gillette, and three appendices. . 
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Questions! 


Whaley TAXIPOSTER Advertising has been relatively the highest priced trans- 
portation advertising in America for the past 20 years, and still is. So... 


War is TAXIPOSTER space over 85% sold every year in 141 
markets coast to coast? 
has there been no TAXIPOSTER space available for new 


- Wr advertisers in many major markets for the past 5 years, 


because of 100% yearly renewals in these markets? 


do over 70% of ali TAXIPOSTER advertisers renew their 
a ee contracts every year? 


have a number of advertisers, some of them the nation's 


used TAXIPOSTERS 


continuously in multiple 


markets for over 10 years, some over 20 years? 


If you are interested in the answers to these questions or availabilities in 


TAXIPOSTER markets for 1958 contact 


WILLIAM E. WHALEY COMPANY 


307 WEST BROADWAY 


LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 


TELEPHONE: JUniper 4-7163 


Grhracloy. tX\POSTER ADVERTISING 


MARKETS ... COAST TO coast | 
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Velvet 
ANT: 
Approach 


Participating Advertisers 
Heirloom Sterling 

Community Silverplate 

Martex Towels 

Revere Ware—Kitchen Utensils 
Kellogg Cereals 

Knox Gelatine 

Chase and Sanborn Coffee 

Blue Bonnet Margarine 


Department Stores Distributing 


To The Bride 
B. ALTMAN & CO.—New York 7! 
Plains, Manhasset, New York; Short 
Hills, New Jersey 
AVERBACH'S—Salt Lake City, Utah 
L. $. AYRES & CO.—indianapolis, ind 
L. BAMBERGER & CO.—Newark, Par 
Plainfield, New Jersey 
THE BON MARCHE—Seattle, Wash. 
J. L. BRANDEIS & SONS—Omaha, Neb. 
—- DOWNTOWN—-Los Angeles, 
alif. 


BURDINE’S—Miami, Miami Beach, Fort 
Lauderdale, West Palm Beach, Florids 

H. C. CAPWELL CO.—Oakland, Walnut 
Creek, Calif. 

CARSON, PIRIE, SCOTT & CO.—Chic: 
Hillside & Edens Plaza stores (CI 
Illinois; Hammond, Indiana 

R. E. COX & CO.—Fort Worth, Texas 

CHRISTMAN'S—Joplin, Missouri 

CROSBY BROS.—Topeka, Kansas 

THE CRESCENT—Spekane, Washington 

DENVER DRY GOODS CO.—Denver, Cols, 

| nee & CO.—Syracuse, New 


THE EMPORIUM—San Francisco, San 
Jose, Palo Alto, Stonestown, (San 
Francisco), Calif. 

FOLEY'S—Housten, Texas 

G. FOX & CO.—Hartford, Cona. 

J. GOLDSMITH & SONS—Memphis, Tem 

HALE’S—Sacramente, Calif. 

HESS BROTHERS—Allentown, Pa. 

JOSEPH HORNE CO.—Pittsburgh, Pa. 

HUTZLER BROS.—Baltimore, Towson, 

GEORGE INNES CO.—Wichita, Kansas 

JOSKE BROS.—San Antonio, Texas 

J. W. KNAPP CO.—Lansing, Michigan 

LA SALLE & KOCH CO.—Toledo, Ohis 

F. & R. LAZARUS CO.—Columbus, Ohis 

THE LIBERTY HOUSE—Heonolulu, Hawai 

= JOSEPH & LOEB—Birmi 

a. 


MAAS BROS.—Lakeland, Sarasota, 

St. Petersburg, Tampa, Fila. 
R. H. MACY—Kansas City, Mo. 
JORDAN MARSH CO.—Sosten, Mass. 
JORDAN MARSH CO.—San Diego, Calif. 
MEIER & FRANK CO.—Portland, Oregu 
MEYER'S—Greensboro, North Carolina 
MILLER & PAINE—Lincoin, Neb. 
G. M. McKELVEY CO.—Youngstown, Ohi 


THE M. O'NEIL CO.—Akron, Alliance, 
Barberton, Canton, Coshocton, Cuyahep: 
= Loraine, Mansfield, Massillon, 


B. BECK & CO.—Lewiston, Maine 
PFEIFER'S OF ARKANSAS—Little Roct, 
Hot Springs, Arkansas 
RICH'S—Atlanta, Ga. 
RICH'S—Knoxville, Tenn. 
AUG. C. RICHTER, INC.—Laredo, Texas 
RIKE-KUMLER CO.—Dayton, Ohio 
ilwawkee, Wisconsin 
THE SHEPARD CO.—Providence, R. |. 
JOHN SHILLITO CO.—Cincinnati, Ohio 
SIBLEY, LINDSAY & CURR—Rochester, 
Wew York 
SMITH-BRIDGMAN & CO.—Flint, Mich. 
& FULLER—Downtown and 





THALHIMER 
AVER—Fort Wayne, Ind. 
sy ae & LOTHROP—Washington, 
THE WURZBURG CO.—Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


YOUNKER BROS.—Des Moines, lowa 
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MARKET STUDIES: 





New Nielsen Reports 


A. C. Nielsen Company has issued 
two of the reports making up its 23rd 
annual edition. One booklet covers re- 
tail food, the other retail drug and 
proprietary stores. Both cover sales 
trends, data on store type and size, 
economic impact upon stores by vari- 
ous developments in the economy, 
characteristics of the business, sales of 
drug items in both types of stores, and 
comments and observations concern- 
ing the respective fields of each. 
Among items reported in the drug 
booklet is the tenfold increase in sales 
of “miracle drugs” between 1954 and 
1957. Both reports show the rapid in- 
crease of sales of drug commodities in 
food stores. Ten selected health and 
beauty aids sold in greater volume in 
food stores than in drug stores in 
1956. 

Information in the grocery report 
shows that the demand for conveni- 
ence food items is continuing un- 
abated. The lower-priced group of 
such items has expanded its sales al- 
most two and one-half times since 
1952, while sales of the higher cost 
group almost doubled. Trends toward 
more outdoor eating and the use of 
frozen foods are shown to be changing 
eating habits. 


Materials in Design Engineer- 
ing has released results of another of 
its surveys analyzing markets for vari- 
ous engineering materials. This one 
covers fastening and joining methods 
including welding, soldering, brazing, 
adhesive bonding, and mechanical 
fastening. Information in the study 
was obtained from 615 usable replies 
to questionnaires mailed to 1,000 in- 
dustrially employed subscribers of the 
publication. Results show that of the 
plants covered by the paid circulation 
of the magazine, 96.4 per cent use 
mechanical fasteners, and 89 per cent 
employ welding in the manufacture of 
their products. 


Good Housekeeping has pub- 
lished its 1957 edition of “Beauty 
Secrets.” They are no longer secret. 
The report bares all. The fact that 43 
per cent of survey respondents always 
take a tub bath while 14 per cent al- 
ways take a shower. That 45 per cent 
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of respondents who use an anti-per- 
spirant or deodorant use it twice a 
day in the summer, while 11 per cent 
use it twice a day during winter 
months. And that of respondents who 
use electric razors, 32 per cent use 
their father’s or husband’s Reming- 
ton. 

Other information provided by the 
survey covers women’s usage, brand 


make-up, toilet water, perfume, den- 
tifrices, toothbrushes, bath products, 
and every imaginable aid to good 
grooming and to care of skin, hair, 
and hands. The survey questionnaire 
was sent to 2,500 members of Good 
Housekeeping’s Consumer Panel, dis- 
tributed in proportion to the total 
U.S. circulation of Good Housekeep- 
ing. Results are based on tabulation 


preferance, and shopping habits for of 1,821 returns. 













Lesson: OUR 








There are three Newspapers in Detroit. 
Every fall and Spring they report on 
the number of readers they have. 
THIS year one paper has more readers 
than any Michigan paper ever had ! 
It is the FREE PRESS | 
































It is the FRIENDLY paper- 
It comes out every MORNING- 











_ AlSO-more pedple who start to read 
2 paper Piek the Free Press! 











PS. this picture shows how 
the morning paper grew bigger 


















than the two afternoon papers. 





REPRESENTATIVES: NATIONAL - STORY, RROOKS & FINLEY; RETAIL - GEORGE MOLLOY, NEW YORK 
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DIFFERENCE BETWEEN HOUSEHOLDS 


AND FAMILIES 


Could you explain for us the differ- 
ence between a household and a fam- 
ily and which terminology should 
apply when relating circulation and 
sales data to these population groups? 

Advertiser—Detroit 


Our definition of a household is 
identical with that used by the Bureau 
of the Census; namely, that a house- 
hold is synonymous with an occupied 
dwelling unit. It consists of one or a 
number of persons living together 
under the same roof. It differs from 
the term family in that the latter con- 
sists of a group of persons living to- 
gether who are related by blood, mar- 
riage, or adoption. Thus a household 
may consist of one or more families. 
We would say that households are 
most commonly used when relating 
circulation, etc., and represent the 
most realistic base. 


* a * 


We recently had a discussion on 
how automation could eventually af- 
fect the media buyers’ position and 
possibly reduce the number of per- 
sonnel engaged in this phase of 
agency operation. What are your 
thoughts on this subject? 

Agency—Chicago 


Some people have a misunderstand- 
ing about automation and the role it 
plays in business. In the first place, 
automation is not new; it has been 
with us for many years and certainly 
is here to stay. But let’s face reality. 
Machines will never supplant good 
common sense, experience, creativity, 
and personal relationships entrusted 
with those individuals engaged in the 
buying of advertising. Innovations 
and specific applications to our busi- 
ness have brought automation to the 
forefront in recent years. We can 
expect more developments as time 
moves on. In many respects, the ad- 
vance of automation evidenced in 
agencies, among advertisers, and me- 
dia, has been motivated by the de- 
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Conducted by John F. Klatt, Media Consultant 


mands of buyers for more factual in- 
formation and the delivery of this 
information in a minimum of time. 
The activity of media buyers involves 
a starting and finishing point. Auto- 
mation can play its role between these 
two points—narrowing the gap from 
starting time to finishing time. You 
will find that achieving the maximum 
savings in time does not necessarily 
reduce the number of personnel in 
any area. In many instances, automa- 
tion creates new jobs and additional 
responsibilities. Availability of a vol- 
uminous amount of information from 
one source, ability to coordinate de- 
tail, and timing are the pay-off factors 
in any automated procedure relating 
to the media buying function. 


we et * 


Do you have any information on a 
magazine called Milk & Food Tech- 
nology? Also, have you any idea 
where we could get a list of what are 
commonly known as farm cooperative 
or association house organs? 

Agency—Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


We have been unsuccessful in locat- 
ing a publication under the title of 
Milk & Food Technology. There is a 
publication, Food Technology which 
is published at 176 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 3. This publication is the 
official organ of the Institute of Food 
Technologists. Perhaps this is the 
publication you refer to. Regarding 
the list of farm cooperative or asso- 
ciation publications, we suggest you 
refer to Classification No. 4 in Con- 
sumer Magazine & Farm Publication 
Rates & Data in the Farm Publication 
section, where you will find a com- 
plete list of major publications ac- 
cepting national advertising. You may 
also desire to write the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, in Room 
2300, Merchandise Mart, Chicago, 
and the National Grange Monthly 
Publishing Co., 29 Worthington St.. 
Springfield 3, Mass. 





We thought that after years of ex- 
perience in interpreting rate cards 
that rates could be quoted to clients 
only to find at a later date that rates 
were quoted erroneously. Quite recent- 
ly we were once again faced with a 
problem of having one publisher bill 
six spreads at a 12-time rate and an- 
other at a 6-time rate. In neither in- 
stance did the publishers explain their 
policies on combining units of space 
to earn rates on their rate cards. Are 
we alone with this problem, or do 
other buyers experience similar prob- 
lems? If so, what can be done about 
this? 

Agency—New York City 

Let me assure you that you are not 
alone with this problem of having t 
publishers define their rate structures. 
In fact, we have a timely answer to 
your questions. Currently Standard 
Rate & Data Service in conjunction — 
with the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies and several media 
associations are working on a pro- 
gram which is designed to urge pub- 
lishers to clearly define and clarify 
their policies on rate cards and in 
their SRDS listings. Suggested rate 
card terminology will be forwarded to 
all publications at an early date. With 
complete cooperation from publishers 
in adopting the recommendations sub- 
mitted, you will find the task of in- 
terpreting rate structures simplified 
considerably. . 








“SPACECAST” SHOW 


Radio KITE, San Antonio, lays 
claim to broadcasting the world’s first 
regularly scheduled newscast devoted 
solely to news of satellites, rockets, 
missiles, space travel, and unidentified 
flying objects. The KITE newscast, 
first called “Sputnikcast,” was insti- 
tuted within a few days after Russia 
launched her first earth satellite. Now § 
called “Spacecast,” the show is aired 
seven days a week at 5:33 P.M. 
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EX-NEWSBOYS of D’Arcy Advertising sell news- NEW BROADWAY SPECTACULAR: Time, Inc. display 
papers on Thanksgiving Eve to raise money for containing 6,500 light bulbs, one-half mile of neon tubing, and 
underprivileged children. Old newsboys, left to right, covering 3,500 feet atop building at Broadway and 46th Street, 
are Robert C. Hillman, administrative assistant, Gene is admired by creator Douglas Leigh. 
M. Kowall, v.p. and art director; Harry W. Chesley. 
Jr., president; James B. Orthwein, v.p. and creative 
director; Jim Conzelman, v.p.; and John C. Macheca. 
v.p. and account executive. 


COMMITTEE HUDDLE of Round Table Luncheon BROADCASTING PIONEERS BURR L. ROBBINS, left, president 
Group of the Radio & Television Executives Society James D. Shouse, chairman of the of General Outdoor Advertising Co., 
in New York discusses upcoming topics. From left board, and Robert E. Dunville, _ is new chairman of OAI’s executive 
to right are Edward Reynolds, Ketchum, MacLeod & president of Crosley Broadcasting committee. Laurence H. Odell, 
Grove a.e., Edward J. DeGray, ABN v.p., Robert H. Corp., were given a surprise dinner __ right, was elected chairman of the 
Teter, v.p. of Peters, Griffin & Woodward, and Albert in Cincinnati in honor of their 20  OAI board of directors. Warner R. 
B. Shepard, a.e. for Select Station Representatives. years of service with Crosley. Moore, center, is president. 
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MODEL PLANT: President Fred Bohn, left, of ' 
Meredith Publishing Company, and E. T. Meredith. 
v.p. and general manager of the firm, inspect artist’s 
conception of scale model of new Meredith printing 


plant to be built in Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Another Example of Newspaper Spot Advertising 


Another example of “spot” advertising in newspapers 
(see M/s October 1957 “Newspaper ‘Spot’ Growing as 
Special-purpose Medium”) is the series of 15 different 
one-column two-inch advertisements like those shown 
here. They are currently appearing in 175 newspapers 
in more than 150 major U. S. markets to supplement a 
heavy Schenley magazine schedule that includes color 
pages in Life, The New Yorker, and Playboy, as well as 
other magazines. Each advertisement features a single 
recipe for such new drinks as Sheik’s Breath, Lucky 
Pierre, and Hot Tomato. They are being run in multiple 
insertions of four, eight, or 12 advertisements in any one 
day’s edition scattered through the main news, sports, 
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women’s, and business sections of each paper used. 


“Although the advertisements are small, the frequency 
of their appearance throughout the paper serves to 
impress the brand name in the reader’s mind,” said 
George Balterman, Samovar’s advertising manager. “For 
this type of copy, the repeat value of several insertions 
is far greater than if we used the same total space in just 
one advertisement.” 


The campaign is further supplemented by an outdoor 
program in a number of selected markets. 


The advertisements were prepared by Norman, Craig & 
Kummel, Inc. “ 
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NO SURE-FIRE PROGRAMMING 


There is no sure-fire programming 
concept for today’s television adver- 
tiser. A programming pattern, whether 
it be drama, comedy, variety or news, 
must be one that is conceived and 
produced according to the advertiser’s 
market potential, product characteris- 
tics and salability, and compatibility 
of program and product. Ideally, to- 
day’s successful television program- 
ming concept is a wedding of program 
and product in which each comple- 
ments the other, thereby achieving 
maximum consumer impact through 
integration.—“An Introduction to 
Commercial Television Advertising” 
—H. B. Humpurey, Alley & Rich- 
ards, Inc. 


UNAUDITED CIRCULATIONS 


The 16 publications that do not use 
ABC or BPA give a variety of reasons 
for not using these circulation audit- 
ing services. Here is a summary of 
these reasons: 

The reason most repeated was cost, 
cost of membership, cost of making 
the required reports, cost of maintain- 
ing the required records. Cost was 
mentioned by 15 of the 16 reporting 
publishers. 

The other reasons appear only half 
as frequently, or less. “Publication is 
too small to warrant auditing” was a 
reason given seven times. A dislike of 
or a distaste for the rules or classifi- 
cation procedure of the auditing serv- 
ices was cited seven times.—ROLAND 
B. SmitH, associate professor of ad- 
vertising, University of Connecticut, 
before National Business Publications. 


PARTICIPATION IN LIFE 


I feel this—and I feel it passion- 
ately. People who deny themselves 
television deny themselves participa- 
tion in life today. 

They are horse-and-buggy. They 
are atrophied. They are self-exiled 
from the world. 

They suffer from the most painful 
illiteracy, which is that of the literate. 
—Joun Mason Brown, quoted in 
New York Times. 
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HOW MANY JINGLES? 


There are now roughly four schools 
of thought about the radio sales mes- 
sage. They are: 

1. The say-it-with-music or jingle 
school. 

2. The one-minute program or the 
narrative-with-jokes school. 

3. The so-called straight commer- 
cial; this is the mimeo-machine-is-an- 
agency’s-best-friend school. 

4. The let-the-personality-play-with- 
it school. 

The jingle is a popular song, maybe 
original, maybe stolen from a popular 
song. Its success depends, just as does 
a Perry Como record, upon “plays,” 
how many times it is spun, and, of 
course, upon whether it is singable, 
hummable, or what Gramps used to 
call “catchy.” 

The media people and the budget- 
eers have control over the first matter. 
Many a great jingle has been destined 
to bloom unrecognized, because it 
didn’t get enough chance to establish 
itself. An aside to media planners: If 
you have a great jingle, play it a few 
hundred times, not a few dozen times, 
in each market.—Kevin B. SWEENEY, 
president, Radio Advertising Bureau, 


before AAAA in New York. 


TODAY’S MEDIA PROCEDURE 


Media selection can no longer be 
passed off merely as a matter of choos- 
ing between vehicle A versus vehicle 
B, or station X versus station Y for 
this year’s radio budget. 

Each medium must be evaluated in 
light of its contribution to sales effec- 
tiveness when used in various possible 
combinations with other media as part 
of the planned marketing mix. 

Today virtually all media plans that 
see the light of day in an agency’s 
review board room or a client’s con- 
ference room are part of a marketing 
plan that has been selected out of a 
series of alternatives. The decision is 
based on evaluation of the total pack- 
age, rather than pros and cons of indi- 
vidual components.—Jack R. GREEN, 
associate media director, J. Walter 
Thompson Company, before Advertis- 
ing Research Foundation. * 





“| can't think of any- 
one who would not find 
John Caples' new book both 
interesting and profitable read- 
ing.”—BOB FEEMSTER, Chairman, 
Advertising Federation of 


America A 


An invaluable guide for the 
copywriter to help him make 
his ads do what they’re sup- 
posed to do—SELL. Mr. 
Caples gives, step by step, — 
the secrets of the successful #/% 
copywriter’s art—with plenty §— 
of examples of actual ads 
that have “pulled their heads 
off.” $4.50. To examine a copy 
10 days free, clip your name 
and address to this ad and 
mail to: Dept. 32, HARPER 
& BROTHERS, N. Y. 16. 


























WHOM 


First 
IN NEW YORK’S 
IMPORTANT SPANISH 
RADIO MARKET BECAUSE ... 


WHOM sis 
First 

IN AUDIENCE RATINGS 
and 
First 


IN MOST POPULAR 
PROGRAMS AND 
PERSONALITIES 


and 


First 
IN OUTSTANDING 
SPORTS COVERAGE 


and 

First 
IN SALE-PRODUCING 
MERCHANDISING SERVICES 


For The Complete Spanish Market 
Story, Call or Write 


WHOM _ 136 West 52nd Street 


Circle 6-3900 New York 19, N.Y. 
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are you awar@ 


that current SRDS issues con 





up-dated market statistics? 


This new market data reflects conditions 
as of July 1,1957 


In recognition of its responsibility to the advertising fratern 
Standard Rate & Data provides the only complete national m 
data that is re-projected every six months — covering all counts 
in the United States. In the current issues of the SRDS Rad 
Television, Newspaper and Farm books, you will find many 

nificant changes in this up-dated information on population, hous 
holds, retail sales, consumer spendable income...all shown for sta 
counties and metropolitan areas. 




















SRDS Estimates of Consumer Markets 
STATE, COUNTY, CITY, METROPOLITAN AREA DATA 


oe a 
et le a ome —. 















July 1,1957 . 





NOTE TO MEDIA OWNERS: 


Agency people, like those whose comments 
are reported on the opposite page, welcome 
supplementary market and coverage data 
supplied by media in their Service-Ads posi- 
tioned in the Market Data Sections of SRDS. 
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us J. Ellis, Media Director 
Advertising, Inc., N.Y. 

that I’ve used your new books in- 
rporating maps, market data and 
a information I realize this is some- 
I’ve needed for a long time. Con- 
tions on ‘leading’ me to an easier 
to do the job. I’ve been using these 
kinds of information for years — 
turned to separate sources for them.” 


3 





ly S. Mansfield, Associate Media Director 

Ud. LaRoche, New York 
if we'd had our choice as to what we 
minted in the Newspaper book, it would 
lve been just what you people put in 
*+maps and market data. Practically 
we need is now all in one, 
late volume. Many thanks to 
lard Rate for another help to us.” 
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William Barker, Assistant Media Director 
Needham, Louis and Broby, Inc., Chicago, Il. 


“In my opinion, the combination of 
rates with market information will 
greatly simplify the media-buying 
function. 

“I also wish to express my pleasure 
with the inclusion of a map of each 
state, which is a great help in giving 
a clear concept of the relative geograph- 
ical location of markets and population 
centers.” 


Harry N. Sager, Media Director 

Kenyon & Eckhardt, Ine., Chicago, Illinois 
“This is something we have needed for 
a long time. SRDS, by putting market 
data, maps and media information all 
in one volume every month, has given 
buyers of media another ‘boost’ in help- 
ing us do our jobs easier and faster.” 


Harry C. Pick, Media Director 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


“This is a very excellent move on your 
part. 

“Knowing that all three— maps, market 
data and listings—are together means 
that on a moment’s notice I can get a 
lot of information that helps me 
evaluate and select specific markets 
and media.” 


SROS 


Standard Rate 


& Data Service, Inc. 


The national authority serving the 
media-buying function 


Walter E. Botthof, Publisher 
1740 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, lil. 


Sales Offices: 
Evanston, New York, Los Angeles 
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WHAT IS THE 
ADVERTISER'S 
STAKE 

IN HIGHER 
BUSINESS PAPER 
RATES? 


Any resistance to higher 
rates may be serious, because 
it shows real reasons for 
increases are not understood. 





By DeWitt Young 


Any resistance to higher business 
paper rates may be serious, because 
it indicates that the real reasons for 
higher rates are not understood by 
users of specialized business papers. 
Blame for such lack of understanding 
lies, for the most part, with the 
publishers. Nevertheless, it is the ad- 
vertiser who has the biggest stake in 
higher rates, and it is essential that 
the advertiser understand this. 

The reason why the publisher could 
be (but isn’t, as I shall show) less 
concerned with higher rates than the 
advertiser is a matter of economics. 
Leading business magazines have in- 
creased their rates nearly 100 per 
cent in the last 10 years. In addition, 
their advertising page volume has 
increased substantially, and many 
are operating with three times the 
revenue they had_10 years ago. The 
two common reasons for rate in- 
creases have been rising costs and 
circulation. Yet costs of publishing 
have risen only 60 per cent in that 
time, and a circulation increase of 50 
per cent will increase costs only by 
an average of 17 per cent. 


The fact of the matter is: publishers 
could today produce the same maga- 
zine they did 10 years ago with about 
75 per cent more revenue instead of 
200 per cent more revenue. And that 
difference is the advertiser’s stake in 
higher rates. 


Improved Publications 


Publishers today are not producing 
the same magazines they did 10 years 
ago; they are producing vastly 
changed and improved magazines. 
Editorial departments have been en- 
larged and staffed with more qualified 
personnel. Editorial travel budgets 
have been increased to as much as 
five times the amount spent 10 years 
ago. Editorial and advertising reader- 
ship studies have been adopted. Auto- 
matic equipment has been installed 
in circulation operations. Magazine 
formats receive more expensive treat- 
ment. Merchandising and inquiry 
services have been enlarged. Full-time 
market research departments have 
been formed. 

These are the real reasons behind 
higher business magazine rates. They 
are new qualities built into this 





DeWitt Young is sales manager of 
Consulting Engineer. 


specialized medium which directly 
benefit the advertiser (and, of course, 
the reader). The fact that these im- 
provements have come about slowly 
and naturally is certainly one reason 
why publishers have failed to cite 
them as justification for higher rates. 
It has been too easy for the publisher 
to state that since circulation was 
increased by 15 per cent, the rates 
are being increased by 15 per cent. 
That was a much more tangible evi- 
dence than the slow evolution of 
increased editorial travel budgets. 
And it has been too easy for pub- 
lishers to state that paper and printing 
costs were up 12 per cent. That was 
a common problem for all manufac- 
turers, and much more easily under- 
stood than the new costs of expanded 
research. 

However, as a media buyer, would 
you not prefer to justify your higher 
industrial advertising budget to man- 
agement by citing the real reasons of 
greatly improved editorial and cir- 
culation and research methods result- 
ing in better readership, than by 
citing the excuses of higher costs and 
more circulation? 


Fallacy of Rate-per-Thousand 


While publishers must accept a 
certain share of the blame for their 
failure to explain rate increases; ad- 
vertisers also must accept their share. 
Buyers of media have misused the 
rate-per-thousand yardstick in apply- 
ing it to specialized business maga- 
zines. They have tended to reject rate 
increases which were not accompa- 
nied by circulation increases, when 
actually other changes were more 
important to the magazine in its use 
as a marketing tool. We can assume 
that almost everyone who buys a 
consumer magazine at the newsstand 
is a prospect for toothpaste or ciga- 
rettes. Numbers mean market, and 
rate-per-thousand is logically applied 
to consumer media. 

In the specialized business maga- 
zine field, almost the opposite is true. 
Instead of millions of consumers, we 
are dealing with the determination 
of hundreds or thousands of unique 
individuals in limited fields charged 
with the responsibility of immense 
purchasing power for specialized 
products and _ services. Rate-per- 
thousand is perhaps the least effective 
way of measuring a magazine’s use- 
fulness in such a field. Media buyers 
must refrain from using rate-per- 
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thousand in a comparative analysis 
of specialized business magazines, 
and publishers must refrain from 
using it as a competitive sales point. 


Quality vs. Quantity 


Ted Meredith, media director of 
Griswold-Eshleman Company, made 
the statement before a recent NBP 
meeting that media buyers will resist 
circulation increases that are out of 
proportion to expansion in the fields 
served. Publishers will readily agree 
to this resistance, because the basic 
value of business magazines, that of 
specialization, is best served by qual- 
ity and not quantity. However, pub- 
lishers must then assume the 
responsibility for proving that quality 
costs as much or more than quantity, 
and that the advertiser’s stake is 
sufficient to justify higher rates not 
accompanied by circulation increases. 

Dave Arnold, media director of 
Gray & Rogers, talking before a group 
of publishers, stated four reasons why 
he buys advertising in specialized 
business magazines. These were . . . 
concentrated coverage, custom-made 
editorial content, readership, and 
economy. These reasons listed by Mr. 
Arnold are values to his clients in 
their marketing programs. But they 
can be provided only by the business 
magazine publisher who will judi- 
ciously spend more money on the 
publishing improvements listed here, 
and who has the courage to ask a 
higher price for the improved prod- 
uct. 


Editorial Improvement 


Nelson Bond, McGraw-Hill vice 
president, in addressing the National 
Conference of Business Paper Editors, 
said that product improvement (ie: 
editorial improvement) should be the 
foremost goal of business magazine 
publishers and editors. Perhaps it 
should be stated that the second goal 
is that advertisers be made aware of 
this. The cost of a 25 per cent im- 
provement in editorial content and 
the consequent higher readership of 
a business magazine, shared by 200 
advertisers, would be an enormous 
bargain. 

Media buyers should not ask, “Why 
did you raise your rates?” They 
should ask the more searching ques- 
tion, “Why didn’t you raise your 
rates?” , 
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Important in business 


publication evaluation 
.. .» EDITORIAL 


... AUDIENCE 


W. G. CHALKLEY is vice president 
and media director for Fuller & Smith 
& Ross Inc. in Cleveland. Here is 
what he says about selecting the 
correct media to reach the industrial 
market . .. 















“Expansion of the industrial market 
has increased responsibilities and the 
complexities of business publication 
space buying. Does the publication 
have editorial vitality? Is it read by 
the men who buy and influence buy- 
ing? These are two important consid- 
erations in today's media selection. 
Leading business publications in a 
field have these ingredients."’ 


Circulation numbers are only one 
factor in selecting business maga- 
zines. There must always be interper- 
tation and evaluation of all the facts 
to determine the most effective media 
for your industrial advertising. 


» McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


McGRAW-HILL BUILDING @ 





330 WEST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK @ 
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HAROLD E. GREEN NAMED 
MEDIA/SCOPE EXEC. EDITOR 


The appointment of Harold E. Green 
as Executive Editor of MepIA/scoPE 
has been announced by C. Laury 
Botthof, President of Standard Rate 
publishers of 


& Data Service, Inc., 
MEDIA/SCOPE. 

Mr. Green, for- 
merly executive 
editor of Printers’ 
Ink, will make his 
headquarters in 
Evanston, Ill. 

During his 
more than 13 
years’ association with PI, Mr. Green 
was co-winner, twice, of the Jesse 
Neal Editorial Achievement Awards 
of the Associated Business Publica- 
tions. He was president of the Na- 
tional Conference of Business Paper 
Editors, 1956-57 and president, Chi- 
cago Business Publications Associa- 
tion, 1954-55. 


LEWIS AND GIBBS JOIN 
MEDIA /SCOPE STAFF 


At the same time, Mr. Botthof an- 
nounced the appointments of Ephraim 
A. Lewis as Associate Editor and 
Arthur Gardiner Gibbs as Circulation 
Director. 

Mr. Lewis, was formerly Associate 
Editor with Tide Magazine, where he 
was responsible for planning, re- 
searching and writing major articles 
on media trends and advertisers’ me- 
dia strategy. 

Mr. Gibbs will head the newly cre- 
ated Circulation Division of SRDS. 
His responsibilities cover all Standard 
Rate publications, which include one 
semi-annual and nine monthly rate 
and data publications, a department- 
store-distributed book for brides, “To 
The Bride,” and Mepta/scopr, the 
firm’s newest publication. 

Mr. Gibbs, who recently resigned 
as Manager Circulation Mail Sales, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. 
Inc., is well-known in the circulation 
field and brings a wealth of experi- 
ence to his new post. He will direct 
the present circulation staff and Ber- 
nard F. Kroeger will continue as Cir- 
culation Manager. + 
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U.S. PULSE TV RATINGS 
(OCTOBER 1957) 


Top 20 Regularly Scheduled 
Once-a-Week Shows 





Perry Como NBC 384 
Gunsmoke CBS 32.8 
Playhouse 90 CBS 31.1 
$64,000 Question CBS 30.3 
What’s My Line CBS 29.4 
Groucho Marx NBC 29.0 
Lineup CBS 28.1 
Climax CBS 27.0 
Twenty One NBC 25.6 
Red Skelton CBS 25.3 
Burns & Allen CBS 25.2 


Danny Thomas Show CBS 25.1 
I’ve Got A Secret CBS 25.1 
Playhouse Of Stars CBS 24.8 
Studio One CBS 24.8 
Person To Person CBS 24.5 
December Bride CBS 24.1 
Godfrey’s Talent Scouts CBS = 24.1 
Mr. Adams & Eve CBS 23.8 
This Is Your Life NBC 23.7 


PROMOTIONS 
and 
PRESENTATIONS 


The Atlanta Journal-Constitu- 
tion reports that it has established an 
all-time retail advertising linage rec- 
ord for any single issue with the 
298,320 lines appearing in its Thanks- 
giving edition. Seventeen spot color 
positions were carried in the 152-page 
issue. This is more than twice the 
amount carried in last year’s Thanks- 
giving issue. 


WRITING AWARDS CONTEST 

Scholastic Magazines will again 
conduct their annual Scholastic Writ- 
ing Awards contest to encourage liter- 
ary activity by high school students. 
More than 150,000 teen-age writers 
from the U.S. and Canada are ex- 
pected to enter the 1957-58 competi- 
tion. The contest, established in 1924, 
will be sponsored for the fourth con- 
secutive year by Sheaffer Pen Com- 
pany. 


Good Housekeeping has distrib- 
uted an “Eskimo Cook Book” pub- 
lished by the Alaska Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Association. The recipes are in 
actual use by Eskimo families today, 
and were gathered by Eskimo children 
attending the Shishmaref Day School. 
Sample dishes are frozen seal liver, 
ptarmigan small intestines, bear feet, 
reindeer soup, and dozens of fish and 
native vegetable concoctions. A small 
card sent with the booklet connects 
the distribution with Good House- 
keeping’s “Confident Wife” campaign. 
The card reports that Good House- 
keeping printed 110.8 food editorial 
pages in the first six months of 1957. 
This is one reason why the “Confident 
Wife” depends on Good Housekeeping 
for news of food. 


Forbes has published its fortieth 
anniversary issue. The magazine sa- 
lutes 50 foremost business men, just as 
the founder of Forbes named the 50 
outstanding business men of 1917. The 
145-page issue includes short biogra- 
phies of the business leaders and a 
picture section covering the festivities 
at the Waldorf-Astoria in honor of 
these men and celebrating Forbes’ 40 
years of publishing. 
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-PERSONNEL CHANGES 


Advertisers 
Former Company New Company 

Name and Position and Position 
William Bien .................Anheuser-Busch, Brewery .......... Anheuser-Busch, 

Div., Sls., Adv. Dir. Brewery Div., Mktg., V.P. 
Walter Bonvie ............. ...Cott Beverage Corp.....................- Minute Maid Corp., 

Mktg., Adv. Dir. Adv. Mgr. 
Ralph Campagna ............Dahlberg Company, .................... Dahlberg Company, 

Adv., Promo. V.P. Mktg. Dir., V.P. 


Allan Eatson .................General Transistor Corp.............. General Transistor Corp., 
Sls. V.P. Mktg. V.P. 
George M. Glazier ....... ..American Oil Company............... American Oil Company, 
Adv. Mgr. Ass’t Gen. Sls. Mgr. 
Bowman Gray ................. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co..,........R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Exec. V.P. Company, President 
Edgar E. Guttenberg ......Schenley Distillers Co.,............... Schenley Distillers 
Schenley Brands of Company, Schenley 
Elegance Div., Ass’t Adv., Brands of Elegance 
Merchandising Dir. Div., Adv., 
Merchandising Dir. 
John A. Kellogg.............. aS Ele Ee Forbes Marketing 
Motivational Research, Research, Inc., 
Research Planning, V.P. V.P., Gen. Mgr. 
Andrew A. Lynn..............Revelon Inc., V.P..............-.-------+- Chesebrough-Pond’s, 
Domestic Mktg. V.P. 
J. D. Moore......................U.S. Borax & Chemical Corp.,....U.S. Borax & Chemical 


20 Mule Team Div., - Corp., 20 Mule Team 


Eastern Sls. Mgr. Div., Div. Sls. Mgr. 
Robert M. Stevens.......... McCann-Erickson, Inc., A. E.......Zenith Radio Corp., 
Adv. Mgr. 
John Woolley ..................B. T. Babbitt Inc.......................... B. T. Babbitt Inc., 
Ass’t Sls. Dir. Mktg. V.P 
Agencies 
William L. Ballard.......... John W. Shaw Adv., Inc..,............ John W. Shaw Adv., Inc., 
aa Media, Research Chicago, Mktg. Dir., V.P. 
 ) Se .. Edward H. Weiss & Co................Edward H. Weiss & Co., 
Media Dir., V.P. : Marketing Services, V.P. 
Virginia Burke ...............Paris & Peart, Inc.,.....................- Paris & Peart, Inc., 
Media Buyer Ass’t Media Dir. 
Norman H. Chester........Ted Bates & Company, Inc.......... Ted Bates & Co., Inc., 
Time Buyer Media Supervisor 
Robert Coen ................. .« McCann-Erickson, Ince., ..............McCann-Erickson, Inc., 
Media Research Mgr. Assoc. Media Research 
Dir. 
John Cole ..................-.««McCann-Erickson, Inc., .............. Needham, Louis & Brorby, 
Chicago, Ass’t Broadcast Dir. _Inc., Chicago, 
Ass’t Broadcast Dir. 
Vincent Coryell ............ .-Doremus & Company, ................-. Doremus & Company, A. E., 
Account Executive Time Buyer, 
Radio TV Dir. 
RT  eeenanr nae McCann-Erickson, Inc................. McCann-Erickson, Inc., 
Los Angeles, Media Dir. 
Jeannette C. Duringer ....U.S. Advertising Corp................-. U.S. Advertising Corp., 
Chicago, Radio, TV Chicago, Head Media 
Time Buyer Buyer 
Armond Fields ................ McCann-Erickson, Inc., .............. MacFarland Aveyard 
Chicago, Ass’t Research Dir. & Company, Chicago, 
Research Dir 
John Gwynn .................. ..-Erwin, Wasey-Ruthrauff .............. Erwin, Wasey-Ruthrauft 
& Ryan, Chicago, Media Dir. & Ryan, Chicago, 
Media Dir., V.P. 
Fred A. Irwin .................. Geer, DuBois & Company........... Geer, DuBois 
Inc., Assoc. Media Dir. & Company, Inc., 
Media Dir. 
William T, Kammerer....Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., ............ Ted Bates & Company, Inc., 
Media Supervisor Ass’t Media Dir. 
William J. Kennedy........ Ted Bates & Company, Inc.......... Ted Bates & Company, Inc., 
Ass’t V.P. Media Mgr 
Philip C. Kenney............ Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc.............. Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., 
Assoc. Media Dir. V.P. 
Christopher P. Lynch......Ted Bates & Company, Inc.......... Ted Bates & Company, Inc., 
Time Buyer Media Supervisor 
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Jan. 17-19: 


Jan. 19-21: 


Jan. 31: 


Feb. 2: 


Mar. 10-21: 


Mar. 27: 


Apr. 17: 


Apr. 17-18: 


Apr. 22-24: 


Apr. 24-26: 


May 5-7: 


May 8-9: 


May 25-29: 











Advertising Assn. of the 
West, midwinter confer- 
ence, Hotel del Coro- 
nado, San Diego. 
Newspaper Advertising 
Executives Association, 
annual meeting, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

League of Advertising 
Agencies, 7th annual 
dinner, Hotel Plaza, New 
York. 

Canadian Circulations 
Audit Board, annual 
meeting, King Edward 
Hotel, Toronto. 
American Press Insti- 
tute, Advertising Direc- 
tors (for newspapers un- 
der 75,000 circ.) semi- 
nar, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. 
Associated Business Pub- 
lications, Annual Eastern 
Conference, Hotel Roose- 
velt, New York. 
University of Michigan 
annual Advertising Con- 
ference, Department of 
Journalism, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Canadian Daily News- 
paper Publishers Associ- 
ation, annual meeting, 
Royal York Hotel, To- 
ronto. 

American Newspaper 
Publishers Assn., annual 
meeting, Waldorf-Asto- 
ria, New York. 
American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, 
annual meeting. The 
Greenbrier, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. 
Assn. of Canadian Ad- 
vertisers, 43rd annual 
convention, place to be 
announced. 

Annual Meeting of Busi- 
ness Newspapers Asso. of 
Canada and affiliated 
groups, Royal York Ho- 
tel, Toronto. 

Associated Business Pub- 
lications, Annual Spring 
Meeting, The Homestead, 
Hot Springs, Virginia. 
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___feditorial_ 











HOW SUBLIMINAL CAN YOU BE? 


It was not too many years ago when a recurrent 
phenomenon of advertising conventions was the speaker 
who arose and suggested that there should be a more 
general application of techniques of the social sciences 
to the problems of advertising. 


It is possible that by now, advertising men—who are 
essentially simple and direct persons—are beginning to 
wish that they had left the psychologists alone. First, they 
were bewitched and bewildered by that slick sales pack- 
age, “motivation research,” and now they are being con- 
fused with the claims of “subliminal advertising.” 


Our first introduction to subliminal advertising was 
last fall, when we were told that messages flashed on a 
movie screen at a speed of one three-thousandth of a 
second and saying only, “Drink soda-pop” and “Eat pop- 
corn,” had caused a big increase in sales of these com- 
modities in the theater’s vending machines. Of course, the 
use of low-intensity and brief-duration stimuli is not new, 
because the advertising messages to which persons are 
ordinarily exposed are often very brief. But what is new 
in subliminal advertising is the deliberate use of brief 
exposures. 


Although these brief exposures are not now feasible in 
the television circuit, it is said that equipment can be 
developed to make them so. However, much furor has 
been created over the possibility of advertising to people 
below their level of conscious awareness, so that they are 
not able to exercise control over their acceptance or 
rejection of sales messages. Congressmen and the F.C.C. 
threaten investigations, and the Methodist Board of Tem- 
perance warns that the medium could be used to induce the 
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use of sleeping pills or whisky. Three major television net- 
works have issued statements saying they will not accept or 
present subliminal advertising in any form, and the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation has declared that the 
“secret sales pitch” will not be permitted in the country. 





However, the idea pops up in other directions and in © 
other forms. In New Orleans there is a demonstration of a 
point-of-sales piece that is claimed to be “the first practical 
subliminal device that can be considered by the marketer ~ 
with only a modest budget.” In Minneapolis, a radio sta- 
tion is promoting “Phantom Spots,” said to be a “new 
device which reaches deep into the subconsciousness of 
listeners, sits on top of music, and even slides into pauses 


Oe ane ae 


of dialogue.” 


As if all this was not frightening enough, along comes 7 
Aldous Huxley with the idea of teaching persons by broad- 7 
casting to them while they are asleep, and RCA announces 
that images have been transmitted some 1,000 miles by” 
means of high-frequency radio signals reflected from 


ated, 


meteor trails far above the earth. 


In this age of man-made earth satellites, it is hard to 
define the impossible. However, our guess is that the chief 
problem of advertisers for many years to come will con- 7 
tinue to be the winning of greater exposure for their mes- | 
sages, rather than capitalizing upon less, and that this goal 
will be increasingly difficult as products, services, adver- 7 
tisers, advertising, and media multiply, and the waking» 
hours of the consumer remain relatively constant. 













Rocer Barton 
Editor 
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Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 


AMALGAMATED 


VIZ, 
LIES 


“JOURNAL. 


DIAMOND JUBILEE 1883-1958 








Balance 


The New Yorker has found that it serves both its 
readers and its advertisers more effectively if it tries to 
maintain an intelligent balance* between editorial and 
advertising pages and an interesting variety in both. 


*A publishing principle which has guided The New Yorker for thirty-two years. 
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